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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
* Philip was a good boy, and rode in a gold coach,” is a 
statement that some cynic al philosophers have jeered at. 
They deny that a gold coach is a necessary result of good- 
ness, and, if it were, that it is a subject of congratulation. 
My own experience goes a very little way in the matter; 
for though I have ridden in a gold 
invited guest of a civic dignitary, and not the reward of 


coach, it was as the 


virtue. But it certainly seemed to me, as it did to several 
youthful spectators, At 
in spite of the philosophers, this kind of greatness has come 
to be ret It has long 
been an argument against an he reditary aristocracy that it 
leaves to those who belong to it no object for ambition. 
They are already rich and already ennobled; their case is 
similar to that of the poet Campbe ll, who, when remon- 
strated with for lying in bed till noon, used to reply, ‘‘ I have 
motive Life has nothing more to offer them 


an enviable position. all events, 


wnised even in the highest circles. 


no to get up.” 


in repayment for exertion. At last, however, an object of 
ambition for our titled classes has been discovered: a man 
who is a Duke be a Mayor. Ilitherto this 
splendid position has been thought to be beyond the ducal 
grasp. Municipal electors, either from a mistaken feeling 
of independence, or possibly because the y thought their 
accepted, have refrained from 


may also 


proposals would not be 
offering the civic crown to those who possessed coronets 
of their own. They shrank alike from the imputation of 
snobbism and from the risk of being snubbed. How truly 
it has been said that the classes and the masses mistrust 
another because they are ignorant of each other's 
While the town councillors in their civic gowns, 
trimmed with the prolific rabbit, thought themselves 


despised, the peers in their ermine panted to be enrolled 


one 


feelings ! 


among them. 


Hlowever, they now pant no longer. Wherever a 
Lord could be found the limits of a township 
he has been unanimously elected its Mayor. In the 
Gilded Chamber in which he sits he is familiar with the 
aspect of a Mace, but it has been in the close custody of 
never, probably, in his wildest dreams did he 


The idle and indus- 


within 


another ; 
think of having a Mace of his own. 
trious apprentices of Hogarth, who have hitherto been but 
a parable, begin to have a personal application for him; 
the views that he has always entertained of his own 
character have been corroborated by the result: his fellow- 
have discovered the virtues which his modesty 
had concealed. For the future not only will his Lordship 
have a worthy object in life, but his offspring will be 
No longer will Algy and Bertie 
betting-ring 


citizens 


similarly accommodated. 
excuse their frequent 

or at the gambling-table on the ground that they have 
else to their father will now be 
to point proudly to the municipal edifice of which 
he has been elected chief. ‘‘My sons,” will 
‘*the steps of yonder town hall are the true ladder to 
fame; nor is it impossible that to those who understand 
how to tread them they may even afford some by no means 
contemptible emolument. I am told that there are very 
pretty pickings to be extracted from a civic life. There 
is room enough for all of you and an assured position. To 
see you, dear lad [addressing his son and heir), town clerk is 
now the ambition of your father’s life, for his own is more 
than gratified. Your younger brothers I already behold, 
each in his civic robes, discharging some sinecure office 
with its pleasant little perquisites. When I am removed to 
a higher—or, rather, let us say, another—sphere, it will be 
a comfort indeed to reflect that it is pretty certain (if titles 
still exist) that you will be elected to fill my place as Mayor 
of Bullock Smithy. May you leave its chain untarnished 
to your children’s children.” 


appearance in the 


able 


nowhere go: 


he say, 


At a coroner's inquest a juror complained the other day 
that his compulsory attendance had cost him a sovereign, 
which he would have earned at the docks as a rat-catcher ; 
he was paid twopence a rat, and calculated upon getting a 
hundred and twenty off one ship. This seems a large 
amount, but sometimes the ship rats are literally too many 
for the catcher, and have to be smoked out from between 
decks. The better plan, however (for they don’t much 
object to smoke), is to steam them out. The infected ship 
is taken alongside a steamer, and every crack being stopped 
up beforehand, a leather hose is introduced and the steam 
forced down it. Even rats cannot stand this, nor yet cock- 
roaches. They are prolific, however, beyond belief. Mr. 
Shaw, who was at the head of the rat-catching profession, 
tells us ‘‘ that his dog Tiny has destroyed two thousand 
five hundred and twenty rats, which, had they been per- 
mitted to live, would at the end of three years have produced 
one thousand six hundred and thirty-three million rats.” 
What prevents us all being eaten by these creatures is that 
they are very fond of one another, and are born cannibals. 
They cannot resist the temptation. Nothing can exceed 
the tender solicitude exhibited by a mother rat towards her 
offspring: she will supply all their wants, and at any 
sacrifice to her self ; but a day comes when they really look 
too delicious. We hear a mother say to her baby, ‘Oh you 
darling, I could eat you,” but this is not a mere facon 
de parler with the rat: she gobbles up the whole family, 
generally ten. 
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their best to diminish the rat 


making much impression on 


Man and dog do 
population, but without 
it. Frank Buckland has drawn the attention of visitors 
to the ‘* Zoo” to the numerous rats in the den of the 
rhinoceros. They run backwards and forwards over his 
thick hide as he lies in the sun, and the only notice 
he takes of them is to flap his ear when they tickle it. 
Unhappily for them, he has a habit of turning over rather 
suddenly, when what is called in the cas of infants ‘‘ over- 
laying”’ takes place. The rats found in the straw are 
smashed perfectly flat. A hungry rat will now and then 
attack a sleeping child, but never an adult unless it is 
actuated by the courage of despair. One of the men who 
work in the London sewers told Mr. Mayhew that the 
sewers swarm with rats. ‘ I run away from’em because I 
don’t like ’em, but in general they runs away from us; 
only in case they comes to a stunt end where there ’s a wall 
and no place for ’em to escape they flies at us. Some of 
em are as big as kittens, and but for our boots would bite 
us badly.” There is a dreadful Cambridge legend of a 
wicked undergraduate who had selfishly collected a vast 
number of rats in an empty granary to be slain privately by 
him and his dog Viper ; but, finding no escape, the creatures 
In the course of the combat the man killed 
its, and then was overwhelmed 
The incident took place upon 


showed fight. 
his dog in aiming at the r 
by them, like Bishop Hatto. 


a Sunday. 


It is generally supposed that rat-skins are used in glove- 
making, but the skin is too thin and fragile; the thing has 
been done once or twice, as in making silk from spiders’ 
webs, but more as a curiosity than an article of trade. In 
an old newspaper we read that ‘‘an ingenious individual, 
of Liskeard, Cornwall, has for some time past been exhibit- 
ing himself in a dress composed from top to toe of rat- 
skins which he has been collecting for three years and a 
half. The dress was made entirely by himself: it consists 
of hat, neckerchief, coat, waistcoat, trousers, tippet, gaiters, 
The number of rats required to complete the 
suit was six hundred and seventy ; and the individual, 
when thus appears exactly like one of the 
Esquimaux described in the travels of Parry and Ross, 


and shoes. 
dressed, 


The tippet, or boa, is composed of the pieces of skin 
immediately round the tails ef the rats, and is a very 
curious part of the dress, containing about six hundred 


tails, and those none of the shortest.” 


Several thousand rat-skins were at one time imported 
from France, but our manufacturers found them too small 
and too fine in texture. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that rats are useless; though they look so clean and sleek, 
they are very foul feeders, and destroy for us an immense 
quantity of offal which would otherwise be very dangerous 
to health. Yet there are few animals so generally un- 
popular as the rat. The dislike is not reciprocated, for 
wherever man settles there appears, as if by magic, a rat. 
There were thousands in the camp before Sebastopol, and 
a rat-hunt in the trenches was one of the few diversions 
the campaign afforded. 


It is pleasant to read that even in the workhouse there 
issome chance of arise in‘life. Hitherto, I believe, there 
is no record of anyone having made it a step to higher 
Even Oliver Twist was not indebted to that insti- 
tution for his prosperity. ‘‘ Homeless, helpless, hopeless ” 
seems to be themotto engraved on its portals. But of late 
two individuals “have succeeded in breaking its invidious 
bar and grasping the skirts of happy chance. One of them 
has gained a dispenser's certificate, and is making his own 
living. The other example, and a much more remarkable 
one, is of a boy who has gained an open scholarship in 
King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar-School at Morpeth. Mr. 
Smiles should keep his eye upon him, for such a lad should 
go far. Itis fair to say that the guardians of the Morpeth 
Union are a much more enlightened and benevolent body 
than workhouse guardians usually are. ‘They give the 
children of whom they are the foster-parents every chance 
by educating them, not in the workhouse but at the schools 
in the town,” and without the stigma of the workhouse 
garb. I take my hat off to them, with my best wishes to 
their future chairman, which, of course, that boy will be. 


things. 


The great, some say the only, use of the little wars 
our country is constantly engaged in.is that they educate 
us in geography, a branch of knowledge in which we are 
miserably deficient. "We have thus been taught at various 
times where Abyssinia and Ashanti are situated, and we 
are now about to furbish up our knowledge of the latter 
locality anew. Until we joined hands with France against 
Russia, there were probably not five hundred Englishmen 
or fifty Frenchmen who could draw a map of the Crimea. 
In more distant times our ignorance was still more 
stupendous. Walpole tells us that when Whiston pre- 
dicted that the world would be burnt up in three years, 
the Duchess of Bolton packed up all her effects and 
declared that she was off to China to be out of danger. 
A cheaper method (though still rather expensive) of 
acquiring geographical knowledge is to entertain royal 
personages from out-of-the-way countries. We learnt 
something by this means about Turkey and Egypt and 
Persia ; and now we have had the King of Portugal and 
the Algarves to increase our stock of information. Were 
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there a thousand—nay, were there a hundred persons in 
this favoured land who, before his Majesty’s arrival, had 
ever heard of the Algarves? Now we have looked in the 


encyclopedias and tried to persuade one another that we 


always knew all about it. Ilowever small be a monarch’s 
kingdom, he can always amplify his titles by a separate 
use of his possessions, and ‘‘ the King of Portugal and the 
Algarves”’ would have an exact parallel in ‘‘ the Queen of 


Great Britain and Cornwall.” 


It is being much debated in the religious world as to 
what is a fair interval between the repetition of sermons 
by ministers who preach two or three times a week 
for years to the As to avoiding 
repetition under such circumstances altogether, the thing 
is impossible, but a decent interval of reproduction 
should be maintained. A Scotch minister, who thought 
his congregation could hardly have too much of his 
own compositions, was on one eccasion so imprudent 
as only to let Sabbath elapse before giving a 
the second time, afier the delivery of 
which the beadle remarked to “5 often 
heard ye blamed, Sir, for giein’ us auld sermons, but 
they ‘ll surely no say that o’ the ane ye gied them this 
afternoon, for it’s but a fortnicht sin’ they heard it afore 
In old times few preachers ventured 


same congregation. 


one 
sermon 


him, hae 


in the same place.” 
on writing two sermons a week ; it-was considered a great 
feat by Massillon if he finished the composition of a dis- 
course in ten days, and he often wrote it ten times over. We 
may be sure this was not intended for one delivery. Cn 
the blank leaf of one of Dr. Griffin’s manuscripts it appears 
that his discourse had been preached ninety times. These 
were not, however, like those of the divine who, when 
complimented upon his brevity, replied, ‘‘If I had had 
more time I should have made my sermon still shorter.” 
Their discourses would now be held to be insufferably long, 
nor was the effect always in proportion. Kitty Clive 
ventured to tell one great preacher to his face, ‘‘ You make 
me very good for three whole days after I have sat under 
you, but on Thursday it wears off.” Still, most church- 


goers would consider this a good average. 


For my part, I think the ordinary preacher in these days 
has a hard time of it. If he is what he considers original 
his hearers pronounce him dull; if he borrows assistance 
from the great divines who have preceded him he is said 
to be a plagiarist ; if he preaches extempore he is accused 
of ranting; if he reads his sermons, ‘‘ what,” inquires one 
of his own cloth, ‘‘can be more ludicrous than an orator 
delivering stale indignation and fervour of a week old, 
turning over whole pages of violent passions written out 
in German text, reading the tropes and apostrophes into 
which he is hurried by the ardour of his mind, and so 
affected by a preconcerted line and page that he is unable 
to proceed any further?’ However he preaches, he is 
criticised at the church door with a freedom that is 
curiously at variance with the reverence supposed to shield 
his sacred office; and whatever may be his powers, “ ¢ 
sparrow fluttering about the church is an antagonist which 
the most profound theologian in Europe is wholly unable 
to overcome.” 


” 


The passion for ‘ pie’? among the inhabitants of the 
United States is proverbial, but it is not for mince-pie. We 
have been hitherto under the impression that that delightful 
form of feasting was almost as peculiar to our native land 
as currant and raspberry tart. Perhaps it is a recent 
importation, which, having been once tasted by one hitherto 
ignorant of its charms, may well have provoked a never- 
to-be-sufficiently-gratified desire. At all events, it has 
been the ruin of a young gentleman of Indiana, as described 
by the Buffalo Courier. He is in prison on a charge of 
forgery, caused by an insatiable passion for mince-pie, 
which compelled him to obtain it by any means. He 
had always been a victim to it, and had gone voluntarily 
to Bloomingdale Asylum, where, it appears, persons are 
treated for gluttony. Perhaps the proper cure (as with 
dipsomaniacs or apprentices in jam - shops) is to give 
the inmates as much as they like of their favourite 
food; but if so, the appetite of this unfortunate 
young man (who ought to be immortalised by some 
disciple of Mr. Lear’s) only grew by what it fedon. He 
came out of that asylum madder than ever for mince- 
pie. He then became a theological student, but soon 
felt that his unhappy passion would interfere with his 
ministerial functions. ‘‘He might be seized with his 
mania at a supper of one of his flock, or even in the church 
parlours, and create an unpardonable scandal.” Before he 
had quite resolved upon some new profession his ungovern- 
able weakness caused him to break into the housekeeper’s 
closet at the theological college and abstract its store of 
delicacies. After this he became a hopeless victim to his 
passion, and ‘‘ would often pawn his watch or his overcoat 
a pastry-cook’s shop.” Unhappily, he did 
these excesses (as British schoolboys often 
is described as thin and pasty (or rather 
pastry) faced. At last he took to thieving and (alas!) to 
forgery. One supposes that ‘‘ mince piety,” as Leigh 
Hunt called it, is practised all the year round in the 
United States, for in England this temptation would only 
have occurred to him in the winter months, and given him 
more time for recuperation and repentance, 


to gratify it in 
not suffer from 
do), though he 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE KING OF PORTUGAL IN TIE CITY. 


His Majesty Dom Carlos on Tuesday, Noy. 12, visited the 
City of London, and lunched at the Mansion House as the 
He was 
uccompanied by the Duke of Connaught, Prince Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein, Prince Henry of Battenberg, the 
Juke of Portland, Master of the Horse, and the Earl of 


guest of Sir Walter Wilkin, the Lord Mayor. 


Clarendon, one of the Queen’s Lords in Waiting. The 
King, wearing the uniform of Commander-in-Chief of 
the Portuguese army, with the blue ribbon of the 


Garter and insignia of three Portuguese Orders, came 


from Buckingham Palace, with the Duke of Connaught. 
They were in a carriage of state drawn by four horses, 
with outriders, and an escort of the 1st Life Guards, 
followed by the Portuguese staff officers. There was 
a guard of honour, formed of the Hon. Artillery Com- 
pany, in front of the Mansion House. ‘‘ God Save the 
Queen ” and the Portuguese National Anthem were played 
as his Majesty entered the saloon, to be received by the 
Lord Mayor. The Marquis of Salisbury, in Court uniform 
with the Garter, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
French, German, Russian, Austrian, and 

Spanish Ambassadors were among the 

company. At table the Lord Mayor pro- 

posed the health of the King of Portugal, 
remarking that nine years ago one of his 
predecessors had the honour of receiving 
the late King, who was a reader and 
translator of Shakspere. His Majesty 


replied, acknowledging the courtesies 
with which he himself, as well as his 


uncle and his father, had been received 
in the ¢ ‘ity of London. 


SIR PHILIP CURRIE, G.C.B. 
The British Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Porte, who has returned to Constantinople 
after a brief visit here and some personal 
conference with Lord Salisbury at the 
Foreign Office and at Hatfield, is the 
Right Hon. Sir Philip Henry Wodehouse 
Currie, G.C.B., appointed to that post 
last year in succession to Sir Clare Ford. 
Ile is sixty-one years of age, and has 
been forty years in the Foreign Office 
1889 to 1894, he 
held the place of permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State ; 


cations for the Embassy at Constantinople 


service, in which, from 





but his special qualifi- 


at the present crisis must be found in 
his having served in 1878, jointly with 
Mr. Montague Corry, now Lord Rowton, 
Lord and 
Lord Salisbury at the Congress of Berlin 
for the settlement of the Eastern Question. 
Mr. Currie was then made a Companion 


as secretary to Jeaconsfield 


of the Bath, and was placed in charge 
regard to 
Cyprus ; another special service was that 
which he performed in 1884, as protocolist 
to the in 
Egyptian finance. He was raised to the 
rank of knighthood in 1885, and to that of 
Grand Cross in 1892. Lady Currie is the 
gifted poetess known as ‘‘ Violet Fane,” 


of the correspondence with 


Conference London upon 


ARMENIANS AND KURDS. 
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the 
Erzeroum), and among some eastward mountain ranges, 


between 


probably inaccessible to the regular troops of the Sultan’s 


army. These people live by freebooting, plunder, and 
kidnapping, and their chiefs are accustomed, it is said, 
to bribe the Turkish police and military officers to counive 
at their frequent raids upon the Armenian peasantry. Herein 
lies the apparent cause of the present revolt, apart from the 
recent massacres by riotous mobs in many of the towns. 
THE COLSTON STATUE AT BRISTOL. 
Wednesday, Noy. 13, was Colston Day in Bristol, and the 
usual 


and 
associated with the anniversary were rendered additionally 
interesting by the unveiling of a statue of the great philan- 
thropist by the Mayor of Bristol, Mr. Howell Davis. The 
statue has been erected on a reclaimed piece of ground, now 
known as St. Augustine’s Gardens, in the centre of the city. 
At one end stands the statue of Edmund Burke, unveiled 
about a year ago by Lord Rosebery. The Colston statue 
The 
movement for the erection of the statue was initiated at 
of the Colston Day banquets in 1893. The 
Colston societies in the movement, 


ceremonials, meetings, banquets, speeches 


occupies a position in the centre of the gardens. 
one four 


joined which, 








The home of the long-suffering and now 

desperate Armenian nation, whose revolt 

against Turkish misrule presents a most difficult problem 
to European statesmen, situated in that part of 
Western Asia, the of the Ottoman, the 
Persian, and the Russian Empires, about the head streams 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and around and between 
the two Lakes of Van and Urumyah, than a 
thousand miles east of Constantinople. It is far beyond 
the eastern limit of the peninsular region called Anatolia 
or Asia Minor, and approaches the Caspian as nearly as 
the Black The Armenians, call 
Ilaik, inhabit not only portions of the Turkish vilayets 
or provinces of Van, Diarbekir, Aziz, and Erzeroum, but 
also part of the Persian territory west of Tabriz, and 
of the Russian province of Erivan, to the south of Tiflis in 
Georgia, being generally dwellers in the plains, and culti- 
vators of the soil, exposed to constant attacks from the 
lawless mountaineers, Circassians and Kurds, surround- 
ing their defenceless country. It is the inability of the 
Sultan’s Government to afford them any protection that 


is 


near borders 


more 


Sea. who themselves 


has now excited them to revolt quite as much as the 
direct oppression and fiscal extortion practised by Turkish 
officials. They would, if tolerably well ruled, live on the 
most peaceable terms with their Turkish neighbours in 
the plains and in the towns, whose disposition is not 
evil towards them in general, the ordinary Turk of 
Asia Minor being rather a simple, honest, kindly sort 
Their 
worst foes are the Kurdish tribes dwelling in the high- 
lands of Diarbekir, to the south, in those of the Bingol-dagh 


of man, and not inclined to religious persecution. 


SIR PHILIP CURRIE, 


Photo Russell and Sons. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT 
however, did not make rapid headway, so far as the sub- 
scriptions were concerned, and, with the view to augment 
the fund, a species of industrial exhibition is now being 
held in Bristol—the profits to be applied to the liquidation 
of the debt on the statue. The bronze figure of Bristol's 
great philanthropist as represented by the sculptor, Mr. 
John Cassidy, of Manchester, stands eight feet high, and 
rests in a Hoptonwood stone pedestal ten feet six inches 
Colston is represented in the picturesque attire 
vest of 


in height. 
of the period, with flowing wig, coat of velvet, 


satin, and knee-breeches. The chief inscription on the 
pedestal is: ‘‘ Edward Colston, born 1636, died 1721.” 
On one of the tablets on the pedestal there appear 
the words: ‘ Erected by the citizens of Bristol as 
a memorial to one of the most virtuous and wise 
sons of their city, A.D. 1895.” On another tablet is a 


representation in relief of Edward Colston distributing 
alms; while on a third the legend of the ship saved by the 
dolphin which stopped the leak is very spiritedly depicted. 
It may interest those who do not know Bristol or anything 
about its annual Colston celebrations to learn that the four 
of 


is 


societies founded to perpetuate the 
the philanthropist are called ‘‘The Anchor,” 
Liberal in politics; ‘‘The Dolphin,” which is Conserva- 
and ‘‘ The Grateful” and ‘‘ Parent ” which 
are wholly non-political. The chief speaker at the 
** Anchor” dinner was the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, 
while Sir Michael Hicks Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, made a speech at the ‘‘ Dolphin” banquet. 


** plous memory ”’ 
which 


tive; Societies, 


seach, 


sources of the Euphrates (province of 
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THE BRITISH MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 
The troubles in the Turkish Empire haye drawn attention 
to the fleet or squadron that we keep in the Mediterranean 
and in the 7Zgean Sea. It comprises at present ten battle- 
ships to form the fighting line. Of these the flag-ship 
Ramillies is the chief. She carries four 67-ton guns, and 
a quick-fire armament of ten 6-in., sixteen 6-pounders, 
Her armour is 18 in. thick, her 

She carries the flag of Admiral 


The Jlood 


and twelve 3-pounders. 
displacement 14,150 tons. 
Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, Bart., K.C.B. 


is an almost similar ship, saving that she carries her 
four big guns in turrets, and has consequently a 
lower freeboard. She has also six fewer 6-pounders ; 


otherwise the two ships have the sume armament. The 
Nile and Trafulgar are sister turret-ships of 11,940 tons’ 
displacement. Lach carries four 67-ton guns, a quick-fire 
battery of six 4°7 guns, and twenty smaller weapons. Their 
armour, Which is very complete, is 20in. to 18in. thick. 
The 7'rafalgar is the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Domvyille. 
The Burfleur, of 10,500 tons, one of the swiftest battle- 
ships we have, having made 18:5 knots, is a small edition 
of the Ramillies. her quick- 
firing 


She carries four 20-tonners ; 
armament includes ten 4°7 inch and twenty smaller 

Her armour is 12 inches thick. The Camperdown, 
Howe, and Lodney are barbette- 
ships, of about 10,600 tons. 


— four 67-ton guns, six 6-in. (not quick- 


uns 
guns. 
Anson, 


Each carries 


| firing) and twenty-two small quick-firers, 
none over 6-pounder size. They are to 
some extent protected with armour, 18in. 
The Collingwood 
is of the same class, but only of 9500 
15-ton 


to 14 in. thick in places. 
four in 
place of the 67-tonners of the others. 
The 
all 


SOOT 


tons, and carries guns 
She is otherwise similar to them. 
Revenge and Royal Oak, similar 

to the HRamillies, 
replace the Trafalgar and Collingwood. 


8 of India 


in 
respects will 
The Royal Sovereign and Empre 
will also relieve some of the Anson class, 
The whole line of battle-ships is well 
drilled efficient, 
at a 15-knot speed, which is the highest 
a battle-ship is likely to need in action. 
The cruiser of the 
Hawke, a first-class cruiser, carrying two 
22-ton and ten 6-in. quick-firing guns 


and able to manceuvre 


division consists 


and seventeen smaller, with the second- 


cruisers Cambrian, Astrea, and 


Sybille, all good for 20 knots, and carry- 


( luss 


ing an armament, entirely quick-firing, 


two 6-in. and six 


of 4‘7-in. guns, as 
well as nine smaller guns. The Astrwa 
has not yet joined the fleet. The Forte 
is a slightly larger vessel, carrying a 
couple more 4*7-in. guns, but other- 
wise similar to the above. She is now 


The 


older cruiser, carrying ten 6-in. guns, 


on her way out. Arethusa is an 


not quick-firers. The * torpedo defence” 
but 
torpedo-boat 


(division possesses, unfortunately, 
of the 27-knot 
destroyers —the Ardent. 


one new 
It comprises, 
however, the ‘‘catchers” Dryad, Hebe, 
and Skipjack, each carrying two 4°7 
quick - firers; the Scout and Fearless, 
each with four 5-in. guns; and the look- 


out ship Barham, with six 4°7 quick- 





firers. There may also be added the 
torpedo-ram Polyphemus, and several 
ees. ar smaller vessels of no fighting value, 


while Vulcan, 
though not herself a fighting ship, may 
te reckoned a serviceable adjunct to the Mediterranean 
fleet. 


the torpedo depot-ship 


She carries torpedo-boats about with her. 


THE LIBERATOR COMPANIES’ TRIAL. 
The trial, before Mr. Justice Bruce, at the High Court of 
Justice, in the Strand, of Mr. Jabez Balfour, Mr. G. E. 
Brock, Mr. Morell Theobald, Mr. G. Dibley, 
alleged frauds the of the 
Company and the Lands Allotment Company, did 


and for 


in management Liberator 
not 
proceed on Friday, Nov. 14, because the foreman of the 
special jury had been taken ill. It was adjourned to Monday, 


but he was not then able to attend, and it was on Tuesday 


that the proceedings were again resumed. The case 
for the prosecution having been closed—for which the 
Attorney-( teneral, Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., with Sir 


R. T. Reid, Q.C., Mr. H. Sutton, Mr. C. Mathews, Mr. 
C. F. Gill, and Mr. H. Avory were the Crown counsel— 
several days were occupied with speeches for the defend- 
ants; Mr. John O'Connor and Mr. Swanton appea 
Mr. Jabez Balfour; Mr. Marshall Hall and Mr. Moore for 
Mr. Brock; Mr. Atherley Jones and Mr. Compton Smith 
for Mr. Theobald; Mr. Woodfall, Mr. Percy Clowes, and 
Mr. Trevor Lewis for Mr. Dibley. 
produced in favour of several of the accused, and their 
counsel summed up the case for their defence. On Tuesday 


rine for 


Evidence was also 


the Attorney-General began his general reply : he laid stress 
upon the fact that no profits of the companies had been 
realised, while dividends and bonuses were declared. 


































rHE 
BY CLEMENT ScCoTT. 
When I first saw Wilson Darrett’s stage version of Hall 
Caine’scelebrated ‘‘ Manxman "I thought it adelightful play 
from the Wilson Barrett point of view. The actor-dramatist 
vasan ideal Pete. The part fitted him lke i glove. Hewas 
turesque, manly, and tender, all of which qualities 
I ny essentially to Pete, the romantic lover of beautiful 


d wilful Kate. In the first Wilson Barrett play Pete was 


n the ascendant and Philip carefully kept in check ; but to 
t truth I never saw Hall Caine’s story from the 
standpoint of Pete. I saw it as a human tragedy with 
| Chi i is tl victim of inevitable fate. A 
ib] iin * The Silver King” of Henry Arthur 

Jones kept ringing in 1 ears whenever I thought of 
Vhilip, the fate-haunted hero of ‘‘ The Manxman.” It was 


the celebrated dream speech, which I have never forgotten. 


‘Come down, thou whited se pul hre!”’’ and so on. ‘That 
was my idea of what the play ought to be. I wanted it 
all carefully led up to the court scene and the *‘ great 








Kate. Nancy 
Miss Kate Phillips). 


Pere’s Cot 


“THE 


renunciation.” In my mind I insisted that the love of the 
two brothers should be vigorously emphasised, and I seemed 
to see after the court scene the guilty man and woman 
transfigured as it were and going forth to purify them- 
selves with prayer and penitence. To my mind the end of 
‘‘The Manxman” is grandly dramatic. Would it not have 
been possible to give on the stage that distant salute of the 
parting vessel taking poor Pete away from the island of 
misery, whilst Philip and Kate, clean and confessed, stood 
hand in hand boldly facing the inevitable ? Here, then, was 
the dramatic ‘‘ Manxman” of my imagination. 1 wanted 
Philip to be a mixture of the hero of ‘‘The Scarlet 
Letter” and of Judah Llewellyn and of Sidney Carton 
of Siddartha hero, in fact, whose life was 
an embodiment of self-sacrifice. And then, of course, 
one’s mind wandered off in search of a hero for such 
a romance. Now it was Henry Irving. All who have 
him as Mathias and Eugene Aram knew what a 
Philip he might have been. Now it was Forbes Robertson. 
He has played in “* The Scarlet Letter” to perfection : what 
an ideal picturesque Philip he would have been! Now it 
was E. 8. Willard. A man who could play Judah Llewellyn 
so superbly was bound to satisfy as Philip. So at last 
we heard that, at the suggestion of Hall Caine, ‘‘ The 
Manxman” was to be altered from a Pete play into a 


Philip play. 


and any 


seen 
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improvement. 


intense love 


to a pretty scene where Kate, like some Undine of the 
The 
scene can only have one excuse, and that is that it be well 
played and that at the outset the notes of poetry and 


sparkling waterfalls, lures poor Philip to his doom. 


romance be touched. 
tically played. 
modern, 
hesitating dreaminess in her lover. 


and set so beautifully, why not a little picturesqueness in 
A Philip wooed and 
lolling about this romantic glen in the new turn-down 
I know what the 
I know what the author meant it 
Ilow was it, then, that the mind would desert the 
glens of Mona and revert to the modern refreshment-bar ? 


the costumes of the young lovers ? 


high collars gives a shock to the ideal. 
scene might have been. 
to be. 


But so it was. 


ally introduced, One in particular. 





Philip Christian 
Mr. Waller 


na: A AN So 


ete Philip. 

Mr. G. W. Cockburn). 
TAGE, 

MANXMAN,” SHAFTESBURY 


AT THE 


the second play I cannot imagine. Kate comes back to her 
husband's home to see her child, and she is forced to tell 
him that he is not the father of it. It is a fine moment, but 
the finest is to come. Pete will not allow the dishonoured 
wife to leave his roof in the dead of such a night, so he 
lights her up, child in arms, to her solitary bed-chamber, 
and he, poor wretch, falls sobbing on the empty cradle 
Why should such a picture as that be 
And then the end of the 
Have we not in these 


as the curtain falls. 
destroyed ? It is inconceivable. 
play. How tawdry and theatrical ! 
days of stage progress advanced further than what is 


called in theatrical parlance ‘‘a crossing scene,” with 
pantomime supers all hurrying off to see a show? And 


when the scene for Philip does come, how weak and 
ineffective it is! The romance of the story seems to have 
been hacked out with a hatchet. I felt I was back at the 
Adelphi thirty years ago, with all Adelphi guests in full 


blow. And I found the same disfiguring process in the 
acting. It is not enough to talk Philip Christian: we 


The eternal tremolo of Mr. Lewis 
Waller becomes in time monotonous. All the character 
seems to be in his throat, never in his heart. We hear the 
anguish on a noble organ, but we never feel for the man. 
Mr. Lewis Waller as Philip seems to have ‘‘no language 
but a cry.” The mind of the man we never see, but we 
hear the voice till it becomes distracting. Mr. Cockburn’s 


want to see him acted. 


Honestly I do not think the alteration is at all an 
Instead of emphasising at the outset the 
between the foster-brothers, we are treated 


Alas ! the scene was most unroman- 
Kate was too knowing, and Philip too 
There was no frank innocence in the girl; no 
If the scene be painted 


And then, as the play advanced, I missed 
many of the beautiful touches which Wilson Barrett origin - 
Llow it slippe d out of 


Pete has far more nature in it. It is a fine, manly, and 
effective performance, and only wants style and heart. 
Ilere we have sound, deliberate acting ; but it is uninspired. 
Miss Florence West did her best with Kate, but was 
obviously over-weighted. It is a part for which a leading 
actress would give her eyes, and the very actress for it sat 
disconsolately in the stalls gazing at the unpoetical Kate. 
It was Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, and doubtless Miss Marion 
Terry was not very far away. But surely it is unfair to 
blame the public taste when plays like these are so 
unfortunately cast. In their own line each one of these 
artists is excellent, but they do not happen to suit Philip, 
Pete, or Kate, and without these what is to become of the 
poor ‘‘Manxman’’? Wecannot console ourselves for their 
loss by the excellent effort of Mr. James Fernandez, Mr. 
Henry Kemble, and Miss Kate Phillips. 
Never shall I forget the excitement 
enthusiasm when Nelly Farren came back to the stage 
Not 


as yet as an actress can she appear before ‘‘the boys” 


and generous 


which she so well loved and conspicuously adorned. 








Sursy Gen. Kate. 





Black Tom 
Mr. H. Kemble). 


Ceesar Creegan 
(Mr. Fernandez). 


THEATRE. 


than nothing to preside over a theatre as a manageress. 
She naturally wanted to be first in the field with the 
burlesque of ‘‘Trilby”; but although she has been 
forestalled, [ am not sure that this is not, after all, 
the best of the ‘‘ Trilbys.” Robb Harwood’s Svengali is 
delightful—neat, finished, satirical, but never cruel at 
the expense of the author or the actor; and Kate Cutler's 
Trilby is quite the best thing of the kind that we have 
seen for some time. The only fault that I can find about 
the new “ Trilby”’ is that it is not nearly long enough. 
I could well dispense with one act of ‘‘ Nannie” and bestow 
it upon ‘‘ Trilby.” But no doubt our clever little managress 
will soon give us a revised triple bill or double bill. 

The other night I was awakened long past midn‘ght. 
There was a loud knocking of doors and ringing of bells. 
Half dazed, I opened the window and looked down into the 
street. ‘‘Is anything the matter?” ‘ Yes; something dread- 
ful.” ‘“‘ What is it?” ‘‘ Murder and suicide!” were the 
words that echoed in the lonely square. ‘‘ Amy Roselle has 
been murdered, and Arthur Dacre, her husband, has com- 
mitted suicide, and a letter is on its way to England written 
to you and explaining the dreadful deed.” And so I had to 
go down and tell my story of the poor creatures ; and my 
Christmas present will be this message from the dead, which 
I await with horror. A more piteous story of love, despair, 
disappointment, and fate has never been told before. 
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1. In the Tent of Baiz Agha, Kurdistan. 2. Kurd of Suj-Bulak. 3. View of the Valley of the Kalu. 4. Kurdish Encampment near Suj-Bulak. 5. Sinna, the Capital of Persian Kurdistan. 
SKETCHES OF ARMENIA AND KURDISTAN, 


By Mr. Walter B. Harris, 
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PERSONAL. 
The death a onet ir? ish 
17th 
thirty-s 
gentleman, but of no 
the ** de ¢ 


dispose 


Cornwall, on the 


inst., Michael Ihrcat e Courey, thirty-first 
ipportance 
and 
error and 
the presence 
(ourcy, the twenty-first or twenty- 
ile (1669), who died in 1719-20, and 
minster Abbey. ‘This nobleman ** by 
» with h hat on” in the presence 
1 ITI., having attracted attention, is said 
ined his conduct by stating that he did so to 
ge of his family granted to John 
King John. lor 
right was seemingly never claimed, 
or, Gerald (1720 - 59), twice per- 
first before George I., and again 
Of the peer In succession 
a letter to Horace Walpole, 
ot fear his assuming his 
till the King gives him 
offensive Hat.’ This 
event, for John, 
IIf. in 1762. It 
creat-great- 


the 


ment ] rivils 
r, and h s he irs by 


next 


prophecy vy . wy er, «ely ) the 


Lord Kingsale, performed before George 
v to until a century later, mn 1859, that the 
on of the * hatter” peer of 1762 exercised 

ve before the Queen. 
The editor of that 


“The Complete Peerage ’ 


most erudite and accurate work, 
altogether dispose sof the myth, 
Raleigh's saying, ** "lis error, 
the world without a passport.” 
Mr. J. If. Round, who, in 
f John de Courcy in the ** Dictionary of National 
Biography,” traces back the fiction to its source. Ile more- 
over throws doubt upon the original grant, disputes that 
the Lords of Kingsale were heirs of John of Ulster, who 
ie stated to have died without lawful issue, and ridicules 
the idea of a medieval privilege being suddenly exercised 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. <As_ to 
the achievement for which the supposed * hat-right” 
was granted, it consisted in appearing as champion 
at a tournament where no one opposed him, and where 
he, accordingly, cleft asunder an empty helmet. 


which is a good instance of 


not truth, which 
Ile follows in the 


} 


travels 
{ otst ps of 


the notice « 


Sir Frederick Leighton, all rumours to the contrary 
notwithstanding, has the hope and full expectation of 
taking his place in the chair at the next Royal Academy 
banquet. The President, after spending the winter in 
Southern Europe and in Egypt, purposes to return to 
Holland Park Road not later than March. His 
holiday will be a working one, and his brush 
will be represented as fully and importantly 
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present on behalf of his uncle's friends and family for the 
honour rendered to his memory. 


Bishop James Colquhoun Campbell, who has die at the 
age of eighty-three, held the diocese of Bangor, where he 
succeeded Dr. Bethell, from 1859 to 1890, when he retired. 


Photo Russell ana Fon, 


THE LATE BISHOP CAMPBELL. 
Dr. Campbe ll was the son of the late Mr. John Campbell, 
of Stonetield, Argyllshire, where he was born, Ordained 
in 1837, his first preferment was the vicarage of Roath, 
Glamorganshire. He was afterwards Rector of Merthyr 
Tydvill, and honorary Canon und Archdeacon of Llandaff. 
Mrs. Keeley completed her ninetieth year on Friday, 
Noy. 22, and the occasion was celebrated by a special benetit 
performance at the Lyceum, where the most interesting item 
in a long roll of attractions was a speech from the veteran 
actress. Mrs. Keeley retains all her faculties unim- 
paired, and presents one of the most notable instances 
of keen enjoyment of life far beyond the allotted 
span. It is more than sixty-five years since Mrs. 
Keeley, then Miss Goward, made her first appearance in 
London at the Lyceum, at that time known as the 
English Opera House, She played Rosina in the operetta 
of that name, and Little Pickle in ‘*'lhe Spoiled Child.” 
I'rom that time the young 
She sang in opera 


Success wus never in doubt. 
actress had a varied experience. 
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Miss Amy Roselle, whose tragic fate at Sydney has 
caused so painful a sensation, was for years one of our 
most popular actresses. She played with Sothern a good 
deal, and was one of the girls in H. J. Byron's ** Our 
Boys ” during its unprecedented run at the Vaudeville. 
About ten years ago Miss Roselle married Mr. Arthur 
Dacre, and a long spell of ill-fortune set in. Arthur Dacre 
was an actor of some promise, and no two people were cver 
more devoted to each other. But nothing went well with 
them. The production of an American play at the Opéra 
Comique was their last venture together m London. Miss 
ltoselle was the original Mrs. Cortelyon in ‘* The Second Mrs. 
‘Tanqueray,” and after that she playeda short engagement at 
the Lyceum. A visit to Australia was expected to repair the 
fortunes of the Dacres, but it has ended in a tragedy. ‘The 
unfortunate man first shot his wife and then committed 
suicide. Letters left by the pair show that this terrible 
solution of their difficulties hal been deliberately adopted. 

Prosecutions in Germany for /ése-majesté are now very 
numerous. ‘lhe most remarkable is directed against DPro- 
fessor Delbriick, who in the course of a lecture maintained 
that it was a mistake to combat Social Democracy by 
measures of repression. This, it seems, has given offence 
to the Emperor, who is of opinion that anybody who 
criticises his policy must be an enemy. ‘The Kaiser is 
apparently under the impression that he has a divine 
mission to grapple with a danger that threatens all Europe, 
and he has drawn an allegorical picture to impress this on 
the imagination of his contemporaries. In this work of 
art Dritannia is represented as reluctant to join in the 
crusade against the demon of Social Democracy. Her 
reluctance may be said, without exaggeration, to amount 
to a positive refusal, It is interesting to note, by-the-way, 
that us a net result of suppression the Socialists are now a 
party of fifty strong in the German Parliament. 


Cycling for women has reached such a point that 
an international competition for ladies is the chief attrac- 
tion at the Royal Aquarium. Another illustration of 
the growing popularity of the bicycle with ladies 
is the announcement by a well-known firm of manu- 
facturers that they are introducing ladies’ machines 
which will range from prices as low as any intended 
for the sterner sex. But there is a growing demand 
for the taxation and registration of cyclists. Local 
bodies are asserting that a cyclists’ tax ought to be devoted 
to the relief of local rates, and that every cyclist ought to 
have a registered number to assist identification. When 
the idea of licenses for cyclists was first mooted it was 
thought to be a dangerous interference with the amuse- 
ments of the poor; but it will scarcely be contended now 

that the poor have a monopoly of the iron 
horse. 
A curious misfortune has befallen the late 








as usual et the Royal Academy Exhibition. 


Sir John Millais, whom Frederick 
Leighton has appointed his informal Vice- 
President of the Academy, is making a long 
London. The great red house 
in Palace Gate, with its command from the 
drawing-room windows of the Broad Walk 
in Kensington Gardens, is a vision of pulled- 
down blinds—and London blinds in deserted 
houses are always limp and dingy. Sir 
John has found Scotland more than usually 
alluring, and is prolonging his stay there 
indefinitely. 

The resignation of President Reitz, of the 
Orange Free State, removes a prominent figure 
from the public life of South Africa. President 
Reitz is in himself a remarkable man, and 
though all Englishmen may not embrace his 
views and ideals for the future of South 
Africa, it is impossible to withhold a tribute 
of respect for fis statesmanlike conduct of 
affairs in the Free State during the last seven 
years. Born at the Cape, Mr. Reitz came to 
England to study law at the Temple, and has 
spent the intervening twenty-seven years in 
South Africa, first as a barrister, then as a 
judge, and lastly as President of the Free 
State. Though jealous of the autonomy of 
his Republic, and possessing other ideals than 
the creation of a British South African 
Dominion, President Reitz has shown an 
earnest desire to co-operate with the imme- 
diate aims of British statesmanship in South 
Africa. Dutch and English must, he believes, 
work hand in hand in the development of that 
part of the continent, and he has often said 
that he would welcome the creation of a 
United States of South Africa—a union of 
independent States, each retaining its internal 
autonomy, but combining for the manage- 
ment of common affairs, such as customs, 
railways, etc. Mr. Rhodes would no doubt 
accept such a union as a stepping-stone to 
greater things, but President Kriiger has to 
be heard from. 

The monument to Emile Augier, the 
great French dramatist, who is considered 
in his own country, at least—as only second 
to Moliére and Hugo, was unveiled last 
Sunday in the presence of an interesting 
assembly of literary and artistic Parisians. 
M. Géréme read a eulogy of the playwright, 
written by Gounod some few days before his 
death. M. Coppée made a short but eloquent 
speech, and M. Jules Claretie, in nis quality of Director 
of the Comédie Francaise, paid a genercus tribute to the 
author of ‘‘ Le Gendre de M. Poirier,” ‘* L’ Aventuriére,” 
and ** La Cigué.” The ceremony, which lasted barely an hour, 
was presided over by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
who declared the monument—a fine symbolic group sur- 
mounted by a bust of Augier, sculptured by Darrias— 
unveiled. The picturesque Place de l'Odéon was crowded 
with students, and the various Paris theatres were well 
represented. At the close of the proceedings M. Paul 
Dérouléde, as nephew of Emile Augier, thanked those 


Sir 


absence from 
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BILEE OF A GREAT ACTRESS: MRS. KEELEY, 


‘Oberon,’ for instance, at Covent Garden, and ‘ Der 
Freischiitz.” She played a comic part in one of Buckstone’s 
pieces, and Nydia, the blind girl, in the adaptation from 
“The Last Days of Pompei.” One of her greatest 
triumphs was Smike in a version of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby” 
at the Adelphi. Early in her career she married Robert 
Keeley, and at one time they were in management at the 
Lyceum, where this versatile actress was as successful in 
burlesque as in pathos. The Fool in ‘‘ Lear” and Maria 
in ‘* Twelfth Night’ were included in the same astonishing 


range. 


Tord Mayor. The ordinary vote of thanks ac- 
corded by the Corporation to the retiring Chief 
Magistrate was in this instance refused, on the 
ground that Sir Joseph Renals had not, in the 
course of his Mayoralty, brought credit upon 
the City. One of the points urged in his 
disfayour was the unhappy banquet at the 
Mansion House to Mr. Barnato. Sir Joseph 
tenals keenly resents the imputations which 
have been cast upon him ; but it is uncertain 
whether he will take any further proceedings 
to vindicate himself. 

The new edition of Lord Byron’s works 
undertaken for Mr. Heinemann by Mr. W. E. 
Henley is likely to prove among the most 
complete and enduring of the many classical 
editions of Byron hitherto issued. We believe 
that Mr. Henley does not intend to include 
Moore’s own text of his ‘‘ Life of Byron”; 
but that the letters included in that somewhat 
trashy work will be published in the new 
edition, strung together by the briefest possible 
explanatory notes. It is also hoped that 
other letters of Byron may be obtained from 
various sources, thus making the epistolary 
collection, at all events, unique. 

The first of the great Popular Concerts 
organised at the Grand Opéra at Paris by 
MM. Bertrand and Gaillard took place upon 
the afternoon of Sunday, Nov. 17, accum- 
panied by every symptom of enthusiasm. 
Indeed, Paris has practically been the only 
musical capital in the world where the per- 
formance of a popular concert has hitherto 
been impossible. The Conservatoire was 
already a withered institution in the time of 
Berlioz, and concerts so small as the Lamoreux, 
in spite of their popularity, cannot be tech- 
nically described as popular. On the occasion 
of the first concert an enormous programme 
was performed—so enormous, indeed, as to 
seem even a little silly. Anyway, Paris is 
now provided with its Sunday * Pops.,” and 
moderation may come with time. It is the 
way of the French to begin all things 
( xcessively. 

If skill in sleight of hand is the test cf 
true conjuring, then surely Herr Rosenthal 
may be described as the most skilful conjurer 
in the world. His performances at the Popular 
Concert at the St. James’s Hall on Monday, 
Noy. 18, were a miracle of brilliant tech- 
nique. He played Brahms’s variations on a 
theme by Paganini with so extraordinary a 
command of the mechanical resources of his instrument 
that he roused the gentle audience of the ‘‘ Pops.” to 
perfervid excitement, and he was consequently com- 
pelled to grant an encore. Miss Louise Phillips sang 
an arrangement of ‘‘ Le Portrait,” by ‘A. L.,” and two 
songs by Brahms with acceptable distinction; and the 
various programme was completed in the customary 
(popular) manner. 

In the notice in our issue of Nov. 2 concerning the late 
Captain Frederick Eyre Lawrence, of the Rifle Brigade, 
the deceased’s second name was erroneously given as Erle. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, and Princess Beatrice, arrived at 
Windsor from Balmoral soon after nine o'clock on 
Saturday morning, Nov. 16; the royal party were met at 
the station by Prince Henry of Battenberg, and went to 
the Castle. 

The King of Portugal left England on Thursday, 
Nov. 14, and arrived at Lisbon on Saturday, met by his 
subjects with a loyal and enthusiastic greeting at home. 

The Prince of Wales has been visiting the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

Prince Charles of Denmark, after visiting the family 
of his intended bride, Princess Maud of Wales, at Sand- 
ringham, has rejoined his ship for a cruise in the West 
Indies. 

A meeting of her Majesty's Ministers, not formally 
announced as a Cabinet Council, took place on Saturday in 
Downing Street. 

The new peerages, with their titles, have been officially 
published in the (azette. Mr. David Plunket becomes 
Lord tathmore, Baron 
Henry de Worms is Lord 
Pirbright, and Sir Alger- 
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for religious education, waited on Tord Salisbury on 
Wednesday to state their claims to increased tinancial 
aid from Government. 

The Irish Parliamentary party has held a meeting in 
Dublin, at which it was resolved to expel Mr. Healy and 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor from the committee of management. 
Mr. Vesey Knox has resigned, and there has been a sharp 
exchange of letters, speeches, and newspaper articles, 
mutually recriminatory, between the Parnellite section and 
the majority leaders of the Home Rule party. 

A sad disaster to the Royal Navy has taken place at the 
port of Chemulpo, on the coast of Corea, by the accidental 
upsetting of a launch belonging to H.M.S. Edgar, on 
Noy. 14. Forty-eight British seamen were drowned. 


The French Chamber of Deputies has again been 
occupied for some days with discussions of the Panama 
Canal and other financial, semi-political scandals, revived 
by the sentence of five years’ imprisonment passed on 
Dr, Cornelius Herz, still lying ill in England, and by the 
arrest of M. Arton in London. 

Three French battle-ships, the Amiral Baudin and the 


Amiral Cvuurbet, and another, have been stranded near 
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Christians. In the Arabian province of Yemen a revolt of 
the Arabs of Sana against Turkish rule has assumed 
menacing proportions; it is said that a force of 45,000 men 
has been gathered to overthrow the Ottoman dominion. 
This part of the Arab race belongs to the Shiah sect of 
Mohammedans, and is led by the Imam of Sana, 


Diplomatic councils are busy with proposals for the 
intervention of the European Powers. In the meantime, 
the Austrian, the Italian, and the French naval squadrons 
in the Levant are being strengthened, as well as the 
British, and it is expected that the Sultan may be called 
upon to allow some part of them to pass threugh the 
Dardanelles. 


At Cleveland, in the State of Ohio, on Nov. 16, an 
electric-motor car, with passengers, fell off a drawbridge, 
accidentally left open at night in the viaduct over the 
Cuyahoga River, and more than twenty persons were 
drowned or killed by the fall, which was about one hundred 


feet. 


The conference between Canadian publishers, printers, 
and booksellers, and Mr. Hall Caine, as representative of 
the interests of English authors, upon the question of 
literary copyright, has been 
opened at Ottawa, with a 
view to some equitable 
modification of the law 








non Borthwick is Lord 
Glenesk. 

The appointment of Sir 
Nicholas Roderick O’Conor 
to be Ambassador to Russia 
has been officially notified. 


Lord Salisbury spoke 
on Tuesday, Nov. 19, at 
the conference of the 
National Union of Con- 
servative Associations at 
Brighton. Among other 
political addresses in the 
past week are those of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach on 
the Conservative side, and 
Mr. Asquith for the Liberal 
party, at the Colston 
banquets at Bristol. In 
his speech at Brighton the 
Prime Minister read a 
message he had received 
from the Sultan of Turkey, 
expressing pain at Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at the 
Guildhall, as having 
thrown doubt upon the 
execution of the promised 
reforms. The Sultan gave 
his word of honour that he 
would see every article of 
those reforms put in force, 
and he _ desired Lord 
Salisbury to state this 
in another speech. Lord 
Salisbury would add no 
comment but that the 
Powers of Europe were all 
resolved to act with unan- 
imity. He referred with 
much feeling to the illness 
of Rustem Pasha, the 
Turkish Ambassador in 
London, a man who had 
long ago done good service 
in conciliating the Leba- 
non; he feared there were 
no such men now in the 
service of that Emp. 
The remainder of his speech 
was occupied with home 
politics, exposing the de- 
feat of the [Liberal party 
in its undertakings for the 
disintegration of the British 
Empire, the dissolution of 
[stablished Churches, and 
the overthrow of the House 
of Lords. He declared 
that Government would 
strengthen the British 
Navy, do something to 
relieve the agricultural 
interest, and maintain re- 
ligious education, check- 
ing the needless increase of school rate expenditure; no 
high-flying theories should find favour with them. 


Lord Londonderry, at the same Brighton conference, 
and the Duke of Norfolk, who has succeeded him as 
president, as well as Mr. Walter Long, dwelt upon the 
disposition of the present Government to mitigate agri 
cultural distress. It was estimated that the yearly rental 
derived from land in the United Kingdom has been 
diminished to the amount of £13,360,000 less than it 
was fifteen years ago, while the annual value of tenants’ 
crops has fallen by £8,617,000. They did not think of 
protection against foreign competition, but the burthens 
of local taxation on land should be lightened, and 
the land tax should be given over to the County 
Councils as a relief from local rates. It was also 
resolved that grants of public money for education should 
be equitably distributed to all schools recognised as 
efficient, in proportion to the relative amount of teaching 
work actually done by them. 


The Bechuana chief Khama, ruler of the Bamangwato, 
on Wednesday, accompanied by the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colonies, and by 
Lord Selborne, was received by her Majesty the Queen at 
Windsor Castle. 

A deputation, headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with a memorial signed by him and the Archbishop of York 
on behalf of the clergy and supporters of voluntary schools 


UNVEILING THE COLSTON MONUMENT AT BRISTOL. 


See “* Our Illustrations.” 


ITyéres since Nov. 13, and it is feared that the one first 
named will not be got off, being somewhat damaged, and 
the weather being rough. 


‘The Empress of Russia (who was Princess Alix of Hesse, 
granddaughter of our Queen) on Nov. 15 gave birth to a 
daughter; both mother and child are well. The infant 
Princess will be christened Olga and styled Grand Duchess, 


Princess Ferdinand of Bulgaria has also given birth to 
a child, her second son, who will be named Oyril. Prince 
lerdinand has formally announced that his elder son, 
Prince Boris, will be baptised in the Greek or Eastern 
Church. 

The critical position of the Turkish Empire continues 
to be a topic of anxious discussion in foreign politics. The 
helplessness of the Sultan’s Government, in the hands of 
obscure minions at the Palace, is proved by daily 
instances. He calls for an army of 120,000 men, 
and has no money for the purpose. The Armenian 
insurrection in the districts of Zeitoun and Marash, 
near Lake Van, seems to be gaining strength. At Sivas 
and at Kharput fresh massacres huve occurred, which are 
ascribed to the Kurds. The numbers killed, eight hundred 
in one place and four thousand in another, may probably 
be exaggerated. The buildings ofthe American mission- 
aries at Kharput were burnt; none of the missionaries 
were killed. At Tripoli and at Alexandretta, in Northern 
Syria, there have been murderous onslaughts upon the 


passed by the Colonial 
Legislature in 1889. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
NOTES. 
The whole question of 
education seems likely to 
be raised by the proposal 
to strengthen the volun- 
tary schools. A National 
Educational League of the 
Evangelical Free Church 
has been formed to protest 
against any reactionary 
schemes of education and 
to encourage and stimulate 
the demand for the ex- 
tension of the School Board 
system under proper con- 
ditions throughout the 
land. In Birmingham the 
Education League has 
been revived. Among the 
leaders of the movement 
are prominent Unionists. 


A. correspondent of a 
Church newspaper 
plains that ‘‘ Trilby”” makes 
a deliberate attempt to put 
the Anglican clergy in a 
contemptible light. Ile 
that of the three 
clergymen introduced one 
is a drunken roué, the 
other two are fools. This, 
he thinks, should be taken 
in connection with the 
general tone of Mr. Punch 
since he went over to Rome. 
** Ever since the conduct of 
Punch has been mainly in 
Roman Catholic hands there 
has been a marked change 
in the way in which the 
clergy have been dealt 
with.” 





Says 


At last Dean Burgon’s 
long - expected work on 
‘“The Principles which 
should Determine the As- 
certainment of the True 
Greek Text of the New 
‘Testament’ is announced 
as in the press. It was 
left incomplete in a large 
number of separate papers, 
although it occupied the 
Dean for thirty years. It 
is to be edited by the Rev. 
Edward Millar. The book 
is to contain some valuable 
materials, although the 
judgment of scholarship is overwhelming against Dean 
Burgon’s general principles. 

The Rector of Stepney says that we want a book to do 
for Christian Socialism what Sadler did fer the Church in 
his volume ‘‘ Church Doctrine, Bible Truth.” He said 
that when working men became keen Churchmen their 
tendency was to cease to take interest in politics. 


Photo Midicinter and Co., Bristol. 


A High Churchman reviewing the state of things in 
Liverpool says that while the city and diocese still remain, 
perhaps, the strongest fortress of the Puritan school within 
the English Church, yet there are hopeful symptoms visible 
to the keen observer of a distinct levelling up. 

The Rev. Walter Lock, M.A., Keble College, has been 
appointed Ireland Professor of Exegesis at Oxford, in 
succession to Dr. Sanday. This is an excellent and 
promising choice. Mr. Lock gives every sign of much 
good work in exegesis. It is well known that some 
of the best and most elaborate reviews of expository works 
that have appeared in the Guardian are from his pen. 


Canon Furse is the new Archdeacon of Westminster. 
The Canon is a man who has never done’ himself justice. 
That he is capable of the very best writing was proved by 
his article on Dr. Pusey in the Church Quarterly Review, 
28 well as by some of his scattered sermons. But he often 
extemporises in the pulpit, and-is consequently unequal, 
and he has not concentrated himself on any important 
literary work. V. 





MARRIAGE 


At New York on Nov. 6 the Duke ot 

Marlborough was married to Miss 

Vanderbilt, the great 

iress, with a costly and 

ionial, in the Episcopal 

lV The interior of 

ily decorated, the 

s covered with flowers 

re artistically arranged, It 

ed with ladies and gentle- 

in fashionable attire; the dresses 

nd jewellery worn by the ladies wer 

exceeding splendour The bride- 

om, with ext in, the Hon. 
Ivor Guest 

the vestry til dal proces ion 

was ready. Mrs. Vanderbilt, with 

her two sons, had already entered, 

and took thei eats in the front 

the right of the 

Julian Pauncefote, with the staff 

of the British Embassy from Washing- 

ton, sat in the front pew to the left of 

the chancel. The two pews facing the 


( hance ‘ 4 


chancel were occupied by the tutors 
and governesses and members of the 
bride’s parents’ household. The Hon. 
L. ?. Morton, Governor of the State of 
New York, had a conspicuous place in 
the assembly. The bridal procession 
moved up the central aisle to the 
rail of the chancel, where the Duke 
of Marlborough, with Mr. Ivor 
Guest, stood prepared to receive his 
bride, who came up leaning on her 
father’s arm. She was dressed in a 
gown of cream - coloured satin and 
tulle trimmed with point d’Angleterre 
and point appliqué lace, with a train 
five yards long; her waist and all the 
front of her gown were profusely 
adorned with wreaths, garlands, and 


sprays of orange blossoms amid masses 
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OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH AND MISS 


DECORATIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ST. THOMAS, NEW YORK. 


2 
BE: 


THE WEDDING CEREMONY IN THE CHURCH OF ST. THOMAS. 


From a Sketch by our Special Artist. 


VANDERBILT. 


of rich lace; her long veil, ot the finest 
Brussels net, was fastened to a mag- 
nificent tiara; the train was bordered 
with silver, pearls, and bunches of 
rose-leaves tied in true lovers’ knots. 
The bridesmaids wore gowns of white 
satin, with girdles and sashes of blue 
satin, and blue velvet hats. The clergy, 
the Right Rev. Bishop Potter, the 
Rev. Dr. John Wesley Brown, Rector, 
and others assisting, read the mar- 
riage service according to the forms 
of the Church of England; an anthem 
wis sung by the choir, and the bene- 
diction was pronounced. The orchestra 
played Mendelssohn’s ‘* Wedding 
March,” and the company left the 
church. At the wedding breakfast at 
the Vanderbilts’ house, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote read telegrams of con- 
gratulation from the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales. ‘The house decora- 
tions were even more superbly profuse 
and lavish than those of the church. 
Every room in which the company 
were entertained was converted into a 
garden of flowers, roses, lilies-of-the- 
valley, and chrysanthemums being 
collected by tens of thousands; the 
dining-room was adorned with pink 
and white blossoms. The wedding 
gifts to the bride, including a girdle of 
gold set with diamonds, from her 
husband, and a string of pearls, each 
half-an-inch in diameter, given by her 
mother, are of immense value. It is 
said that, altogether, so much as 
£80,000 was spent upon this nuptial 
occasion. The newly married pair 
went to Oakdale, Long Island, for a 
month, after which they would make 
a tour in the Southern States before 
coming to England, 
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CHAPTER I. 


RS. TROY still regretted her country 
M garden. Otherwise she felt happier now 
than she had done since her husband's 
death twenty years ago. Except for the garden, 
she had never repented giving up her little 
country home and making a new one in London 
for her son. When she lived in Devonshire, 
Philip had spent most of his holidays with her, 
and as long as he was poor this suited him very 
well. But directly he inherited a thousand a year 
from his Uncle John he wanted to spend some of 
his money in journeying to stranger and more 
splendid places than his native village. 

Mrs. Troy thought his wishes reasonable, and 
encouraged him to go. So he began modestly, 
with Switzerland. But when he next saw his 
mother he found that she had made up her mind 
to transplant herself to London. She did not ask 
her son to spend his holidays in dull surround- 
ings; and she could not bear to be separated from 
him for long stretches of time. At first Philip 
did not think the idea a good one. He could not 
imagine his mother taking to new pastures at her 
age. But when Mrs. Troy had made up her mind, 
even Philip could not easily unsettle it. The 
advantages ‘of the plan became obvious as they 
talked it well over together. Philip hated lodgings. 
He had a comfortable income now. Why should 
his mother not come and keep house for him ? 
They might live near Kensington Gardens, where 
the trees look quite green, for a month or two in 
the spring. But could Mrs. Troy live without a 
garden of her own ? 

Mrs. Troy said that she could, especially as 
she was getting too old to look after her own 
flswer-borders. Philip smiled when she said this, 
because that very morning she had dug six dozen 
pots of hyacinths and daffodils out of their winter 
covering of ashes, rubbed them all up, and 
arranged them in the conservatory. However, 
he saw that she really wished to uproot herself, 
and when he came to consider the matter, it 
seemed natural. He was her only son, and more 
to her than her sweetbriar hedges and her rose- 
trees—more even than the little house to which 
her husband had brought -her forty years ago as 
a bride. 

So Mrs. Troy sold the house and brought 
herself and her belongings to Kensington. The 
new home had a scrap of garden in front and a 
scrap behind, and a littie conservatory on the first 
floor beyond the back drawing-room. Mrs. Troy 
said she would not grow a crocus, and that she 
had bid good-bye to gardening. At the same time, 
before the first furniture-van was unloaded she 
had pointed out to Philip that the Virginian creeper 
over the porch must be clipped at once, and that, 
as you stared right into the conservatory from 
the back drawing-room, it should either be 
curtained off or kept tidy. So she kept it tidy, 
and got a good deal of enjoyment out of her 
palms and ferns. 

Mrs. Troy told her son that she did not expect 
the new establishment to last long. He would 
wish to marry, and when his wife came his mother 
would go. Philip used to laugh at these pro- 
phecies. He had not reached the age of thirty 
without wishing to marry. Few men do. Before 
his twenty-fifth birthday his heart had often been 
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out of his possession. But for various reasons it had always 
damaged; and of lat 
years no one had captured it. So he made up his mind 
that no one ever would, and he told his mother that he 
meant to die a bachelor. She tried not to believe him ; 
int establishment had gone on for several 
unbroken calm she began to think that it 

did. She reproached herself for 
hugging the hope that it and to relieve her 
conscience she often told Philip that he ought to marry. 

Mrs. Troy did not g It gave her 

ple isure to have five 


fluttered back again, not greatly 


but when the } 
years in an 
might last as long as sh 
would, 


ro much into soc iety. 


minutes’ conversation about 


whom she cared nothing ; 
that London entertainments 
ides, she did not like a crowd, 


sandwiches for tea. 


yan old lady. Be 
or late hours 


went out a good 


or anchovy 
deal. 

:way from one of those transient 
some of us the very chaff of human intercourse, and out 
of which others with a quicker sympathy get pleasure. 
He worked hard, shed him to meet 
people. Of course he preferred friends to acquaintances ; 
but in London our friends usually live at a great distance, 
and far between. After 
Philip had read for the 


his dinners and been 


Iie rarely came empty 


encounters that are to 


and it refre agreeable 


and their visits to us are few 
Oxford, 


due course had eaten 


tuking a good degree at 
Bur, and in 
called. But he had never practised. 
young barrister, he gradually settled down to the profession 
flirting first with journalism and then with 


Like many another 


of letiers, 
literary criticism, and so coming by slow, devious paths to 
his real love, which happened to be history. Of course, a 
man’s real love will not always help him toa livelihood, and 
as long as Philip had no money he could not sit down to the 
work that suited him. Fora few years he had a rough time, 
doing any job that came handy and forming a very complete 
collection of the printed forms used to decline the con- 
tributions of However, like other sane and 
patient people, he found that halfpence come after kicks. 
A short school-history he had order sold 
uncommonly well. Then one of the monthlies 
printed an article that attracted public attention. After 
tefore he 


a beginner. 


written to 


great 


that other monthlies recognised his existence. 
was thirty he had made the beginnings of a reputation. 
No one in knew as much medieval German 
history as he did. What he about it 
received with respect and attention; and his elders said 
that if he stuck to his last and produced a solid piece of 
work, he might in some years’ time be a very big man 
indeed. This he could not if he had been 
obliged at the same time to earn his living by his pen ; but 
all anxiety for the future was suddenly taken from him by 
his uncle’s legacy. With a thousand a year he could 
have a free mind for his great undertaking. He would 
form a library for himself, and write a history of Germany 
in the Middle Ages. The history would take ten years, 
perhaps, but now that he could afford to wait his heart did 
not sink at the work before him. On the contrary, his 
spirit kindled as he thought of the difficulties, of the sheer 
drudgery, of the creeping growth. He longed to buckle 
to; every step on the long way had its own hindrances 


England 


wrote would be 


have done 


and its own secret satisfaction. 

Mrs. Troy did not take much interest in her son’s work, 
She wished he would not buy so 
But in one 


but she let him alone. 
many books, because books are dust-traps. 
way or the other men are always inconvenient members of 
a household. They are bound to have some tastes that 
give trouble. Philip had never learned to keep a room 
tidy, and on one occasion an excellent but short-tempered 
housemaid gave notice because, as she said, she was not 
allowed to touch Mr. Troy’s books, and she could not 
sweep the floor properly while half of them lay about on it. 
These were trifles, however. Mrs. Troy sighed when she 
entered the study, but she very seldom did so, because she 
could not stand the smell of tobacco. For several years 
the mother and son lived very happily together. 

When Philip went off for a holiday Mrs. Troy used to 
invite one of her old Devonshire friends to keep her 
company. The friends were mostly spinsters of her own 
generation: ladies who had known Philip when he lay in 
his nurse’s arms, and were for ever on the look-out for his 
marriage. It was disappointing to hear, year after year, 
that he was heart-whole and content with his bachelor life. 
If he happened to be at home during their visits they would 
attach importance to the most trivial facts, and find a 
meaning in the discovery that a Mrs. Smith, who asked 
him to dinner, had a grown-up daughter, or that an 
unmarried sister kept house for his great friend, Dr. 
Clavering. They had to spin what they could out of trifles, 
because Philip did not amuse himself with inconclusive 
flirtations. For the time being he had certainly lost his 
interest in girls, which his mother’s friends, Miss Owlett 
and Miss Binnie, thought a sad pity in so young a man. 
They even blamed Mrs. Troy for his sobriety: said she 
made him too comfortable. He would go on in this 
lackadaisical fashion until middle age found him a 
bachelor. In a world where so many women remain 
unwillingly single it irritates every good woman to see a 
man shirk the light duties of husband and father. 

Sometimes Mrs. Troy blamed herself. Instead of 
filling her spare room with a succession of quiet old 
ladies she ought, perhaps, to have lured young ones to her 
house, and thrown as many as possible in the way of that 
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Sultan her son. But when she thought of the girls she 
knew she could not think of one who was quite desirable. 
Many a girl and many a girl’s mother had tried to lead 
Mrs. Troy had often watched their wiles 
with had always felt greatly 
relieved when nothing came of them. She said that Philip 
ought to marry, but her heart leapt for joy each time that 


him captive. 


amusement, and she 


he missed the chance of a wife. 

Ile missed so many chances that she hardly felt 
fluttered when one autumn he came back from Switzer- 
land and asked her to call on a Mrs. Madison and her 
daughter, whose acquaintance he had made there. They 
were coming to London for the winter, and he wished to 
be civil to them. So one fine afternoon Mrs. Troy went to 
Mrs. Madison’s hotel, and heard that the ladies were out; 
and the week following Mrs. Madison and her daughter 
came to Kensington Square, and heard that Mrs. Troy was 
Sut they asked for Philip, were shown in, and stayed 
some time. When Mrs. Troy got back her son looked 
brighter than usual, and he said that the next thing to do 
was to ask his new friends to dinner. 

‘* Whom shall we ask to meet them ?” 
She hated strangers as 


out. 


said Mrs. Troy 
resignedly. she hated having 
people to dinner. 

Philip considered before he replied. 

‘‘No one, I think,” he said finally, ‘‘unless it is 
Clavering. Then he and I can take them to the theatre 
after dinner.” 

Mrs. Troy thought it hardly polite to ask people to 
your house and take them out again in such a hurry; but 
the plan suited her, and she made no objection to it. 

‘* Is Miss Madison pretty ?” she asked. 

‘* Yes, she is,” said Philip. 

‘* Have they no settled home ?” 

**T believe not.” 

‘*But you say Mr. Madison has been dead for years. 
Why do they not live in England ?” 

‘*T suppose they prefer being abroad.” 

If they did, they must be very odd people, thought 
Mrs. Troy. Britons ought to live in their own country, 
and do their duty there. And by ‘their own country,” 
Mrs. Troy meant not only Britain, but India, Australia, 
Canada, half Africa, and most little islands. She could 
not approve of English ladies who wandered about Swiss 
hotels all the year round. However, to please her son, 
she invited Mrs. Madison and her daughter to dinner. 
She hoped as she wrote that the invitation would not be 
repeated or returned. A favourable answer came by post 
next day, and Mrs. Troy burnt it at once because it was 
perfumed. She also objected to the colour and shape of 
the paper, and to the handwriting, full of unnecessary 
twists and twirls. But she kept these unfavourable 
impressions to herself. 

When the evening came Dr. Clavering arrived first: a 
young man who had been intended by his family for the 
diplomatic service, and in the face of much opposition had 
taken to medicine. Ile had justified his choice by his 
success. People were beginning to know his name, 
especially since he had been called in by a popular Cabinet 
Minister. He was a silent, rather plain man, and he had 
not the keen eyes and thin mouth of the typical great 
physician. He loved his work so well that he allowed it to 
absorb him; and when he appeared in society he had left 
the best of himself behind. He was capable of taking a 
pretty woman in to dinner, and looking at her with an 
absent, uninterested air. Now that he was in full practice 
he never read anything but the medical journals and an 
occasional article in the monthly reviews. Mrs. Troy could 
not understand-why Philip thought him such a delightful 
companion. She found it up-hill work to entertain him ; 
but she approved of the friendship between the two men. 
It had begun long‘ago at school. 

‘* Have you seen Philip’s new friends ?”’ she asked soon 
after Dr. Clavering came in. She felt that she might rely 
on his judgment, but she knew that it would be difficult to 
get him to express it. 

He shifted his position slightly, and glanced at Philip. 

‘* Were they at Saas-Fee this year?” he said. 

Philip nodded. Dr. Clavering stared pensively at the 
fire. 

‘*T was only one night at Saas-Fee,” he began after a 
pause. ‘‘I remember the girl who sang—and her mother. 
The girl sang and the mother chattered.” 

Mrs. Troy did not feel much the wiser. Dr. Clavering, 
when he chose, could make his voice and manner quite 
colourless. And just then she heard sounds of arrival 
below. 

The two ladies sailed into the room and took possession 
of Philip. They were fashionably dressed and very well 
pleased with themselves. Mrs. Madison hada red face, a 
grey fringe, a slender figure, and an insinuating voice. 
Her daughter was tall, moved slowly, fell into a dramatic 
pose when she sat down. At first Mrs. Troy did not think 
her pretty. But she had no chance just then of making 
observations, because dinner was announced. 

** How long have you been in London ?’ 
her as they sat down. 

** About a fortnight.” 

Mrs. Troy missed the touch cf deference that a girl of 
gracious manners will instinctively assume towards a 
woman much older than herself. She tried to go on talk- 
ing to her, but Miss Madison responded very shortly, and 


’ she said to 
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as soon as possible turned to Philip. Mrs. Troy watched 


them uneasily. She knew her son too well not to see that 
he was fascinated; and now that the girl talked with 
animation her good looks became more evident. In repose 
the faults of her face had struck Mrs. Troy—a weak chin. 
too short an upper lip, and glances of derision and dis- 
content. But her eyes were unusual and, when she chose, 
bewitching. She had a clear pale skin, bright hair 
cleverly arranged, and a pretty little nose. All her move- 
ments were graceful, and she had a brilliant but rather 
artificial smile. She took no pains to capture Mrs. Troy, 
and the lady of the house felt disturbed by this neglect, 
because she thought it both ill-mannered and significant. 
Mrs. Madison addressed herself to Dr. Clavering, and 
fora time managed to carry on an interesting conversation 
about various members of the royal family and the aris- 
A glass or two of champagne slightly loosened 
All the stories she 
She explained that 


tocracy. 
her tongue and heightened her colour. 
told were of people in great places. 
she liked them best because ‘‘ they lived their lives ” 
fully than the small fry, and she wound up by saying that 
the nicest Duke she knew was his Grace of Stars. 


more 


Mrs. Troy was a staunch Conservative, and quite ready to 
give Dukes their due, but she did not like hearing paragraphs 
from the society papers retailed at her table. Dr. Clavering 
listened to his neighbour with a twinkle in his eye. He 
happened to be connected of the Duke of Stars, but he did 
not mention the fact to Mrs. Madison. THe tried, however, 
to do his hostess a good turn by saying to Vhilip, after the 
ladies had gone upstairs 

** That’s a vulgar old woman.” 

‘* Yes,” said Philip dreamily; ‘‘a great contrast to her 
daughter.” 

‘*A great contrast to your mother,” said Dr. Clavering. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Troy tried to make friends with her 
son’s guests, but she felt chilled by their behaviour, and 
disconcerted by their remarks. : 

‘What a pretty little 
Madison, as they drew near the fire. 
Her glance wandered from her hostess 


this is!” said Mrs. 


‘* You might do a 


house 


good deal with it.” 
to her daughter. 

‘* We live in it and find it comfortable,” said Mrs. Troy. 
‘*T don’t know what else we could do.” 

‘* Have you any good photographs of your son ?”’ 
Miss Madison impulsively; ‘‘ have you any of him when 
he was a child ? ” 

Mrs. Troy had a great many, but she thought the time 
had hardly come when she need show them all to Miss 
Madison. She took the latest from a small table near her, 
and handed it to the young lady, who gazed at it with rapt 
attention. 

‘* But we have that one, Hesperia!” 

‘* Hesperia,” thought Mrs. Troy. 
Why couldn’t they call her Betty?” 

The girl got up to put back the photograph, and 
yawned slightly as she did so. Then she went to the 
piano, threw back the lid, and tried a note or two. 

‘**T will sing to you,” she said, sitting down. 

‘* Thank you,” said Mrs. Troy. 

Hesperia sang a fine German song; but she did not 
sing it well. She had neither the voice nor the skill. 

‘‘German music is so pathetic, so heartfelt,” said Mrs. 


said 


said her mother. 
‘What a name! 


Madison. 

Perhaps it was. She had 
never heard much than the 
accompaniments to the church service every Sunday. But 
Miss Madison’s performance had not lifted her by the 
wings. She thought it affected. 

‘‘His Serene Highness of Schmaratzenburg heard 
Hesperia sing this song,”’ continued Mrs. Madison. ‘‘ He 
said he had never dreamt that an Englishwoman could 
As a nation, foreigners think us 


Mrs. Troy did not know. 


music more ambitious 


have so much soul. 
rather beefy, you know.” 

Mrs. Troy did not take the faintest interest in what 
foreigners thought or said of English people. So she only 
gave an incoherent little grunt, which sufficed for an 
answer just then, because Philip looked in and said the 
theatre-goers ought to start now. 

When they had gone Mrs. Troy sat by the fire with her 
knitting, and felt lonelier than she usually did when Philip 
deserted her for the evening. Hesperia troubled her 
imagination. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Madisons were not adventurers. They were quite 
respectable people of suburban origin. Mr. Madison had 
heen in business, and, on account of his health, had retired 
from work early in life. He had left his widow a small 
income, one daughter, and the advantages of an intro- 
duction from a man who owed him money to the little 
Court of Schmaratzenburg. Socially speaking, Mrs. 
Madison had lived on that introduction for years. She 
had not lived long in Schmaratzenburg—a one-horse town 
that has no theatre, and whose reigning prince is usually 
at Berlin—but she talked of its sovereign and his dignitaries 
in terms of fond affection to every new acquaintance. She 
had a good deal of artless ambition, and not much insight ; 
so, of course, she sometimes came to grief, took shoddy for 
the real thing, had to swallow snubs. But some of the 
people she pursued let her trot at their heels, and then 
she felt happy. To quote a well-known saying, she loved 
a title as a donkey loves thistles, 
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It is notoriously difficult to gauge the pretensions made 
by persons of another country to social prestige. We 
always flounder when we gossip about a neighbouring 
nation; and we chuckle when foreigners presume to 
criticise us. Perhaps his Serene Highness thought Mrs. 
Madison a very fine lady. Perhaps, if he did, he went no 
further astray than we do when we open our doors to 
Americans who, in their own country, find doors closed to 
them. Anyhow, when after many years they met again 
in Switzerland, the Prince vouchsafed to remember 
Mrs. Madison, and even to allow Miss Hesperia to dance a 
waltz with him. No wonder Mrs. Madison’s head turned 
round. It was 
directly after this 
upward step in their 
career that she ex- 
pected to make a 
match between her 
daughter and Count 
Ferdinand of Eber- 
bach-Schwetzingen. 

Hesperia’s bring- 
ing up had been 
peculiar. Her mother 
had very 
little their 


ineagre on 


wasted 

out of 

income 
schools and govern- 
Of 
their way of life had 
mide a_ polyglot 
parrot of the girl. 
You cannot call any- 
one a linguist who, 
though she chatters 
in four tongues, pos- 


By 


€33e3. 


course, 


sesses 
hook or by crook, 
Mrs. Madison had 
taught her daughter 
to read English, and 
in a manner to write 
it. Kvery now and 
had 


German 


none, 


then I lesperia 
attended a 
school, and, in spite 
of herself, come away 
a little the wiser. 
She knew that the 
world turns round, 
and that twice two 
four. She had 
even been taught to 
knit and darn and to 
embroider in various 
fashions. Her 
teachers were unani- 
mous in their reports 
of her and 
want of punctuality. 
Mrs. Madison girded 
at the child, but did 
not enforce good 
habits either by rule 
or example. The 
mother and daughter 
lived in hotels or 
boarding-houses, got 
up late, frittered 
their time away, fed 
well, and took no 
trouble about any- 
thing but the cut of 
their clothes. Mrs. 
Madison shuddered 
at the idea of a small 
English household, 
with its dullness and 
itscold mutton. She 
had learned to accept 
the gaudy saloons of 
an hotel for home, 
and a shifting pro- 
cession of guests for 
friends. She said 
that Hesperia had 
always given her trouble. In her childhood she had been 
idle and exacting; and directly she grew up she began to 
flirt. Mrs. Madison denied that a girl had any business to 
flirt. Propriety and expediency decreed that this agreeable 
pastime should be the monopoly of married women. Her 
suburban principles, you see, had not worn as well as they 





make 


laziness 


should have done. 

Of course, Mrs. Madison’s fault-finding did not check 
Hesperia. If a mother cannot teach her child the alphabet 
without scenes, she is not likely to succeed better with the 
more difficult lessons a girl is bound to learn later in life. 
Mrs. Madison told all whom it might concern that she had 
no control over her daughter, and, indeed, anyone who 
observed the two together hardly needed the assurance. 
The girl did just as she chose, and sometimes her chvice 
was not quite commendable. She liked to set her 
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neighbours’ tongues wagging ; and she really felt most 
happy when for somebody’s sake she went nigh to give 
away her heart or break it. 

Men admired her. When she walked, when she talked, 
when she lounged in rooms and gardens, men hovered 
about her and amused themselves. Sometimes one offered 
marriage, but she shared her mother’s ambition, and would 
have none of the plain misters who came forward. To tell 
the truth, no serious candidate had hitherto possessed 
advantages of fortune, person, or position. The men she 
beckoned never stayed long at her side. Count Ferdinand 
of Eberbach - Schwetzingen had stayed longest. Mrs, 


When Mr. Venables proposed to her she laughed at him, and the very same evening began to tell Mr. Troy ail that the 
Sunny little man had said, and to mimic his conceited ardent manner. 


Madison watched that little affair with the most eager 
hopes. She longed to get Hesperia off her hands, because 
as things were she felt responsible for the girl, and unable 
to manage her; a sorry dilemma from which no one but a 
son-in-law could extricate Mrs. Madison. She fanned the 
Count’s growing infatuation ; she followed him from place 
to place. In short, she did all that a good mother can do; 
and to this day she maintains that the Count meant busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, an irresistible American appeared 
on the scene just before the idyll came to a happy conclusion. 
Hesperia liked Mr. Jackson Salt better than the Count, 
and guilelessly showed her preference. The Count twirled 
his moustaches, swore great oaths, and marched. Six 
weeks later the postman brought Mrs. Madison an envelope 
with a Pomeranian post-mark, and the envelope contained 
a printed card announcing the Count’s betrothal to his 
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cousin Sophia Johanna Caroline Dorothea Marianne yon 
Speck-Trautlingen-Oberhof. 

3y that time the American had marched. 

Mrs. Madison, though greatly disappointed, did not sit 
down with her hands in her lap. She packed her trunks, 
bade her child do likewise, and set off for Switzerland. 
There they came across Philip Troy. He had no title, 
but his nose was well cut, and he had 
Mrs. Madison might object to the cold mutton of her 
country; but she had just sense enough to value I hilip, 
and even to wonder what he valued in Hesperia. 

As for the young lady, she vowed she had never before 
known the anguith 
and the transports 
of a great passion. 
She declared she 
would die for Philip. 
She said this sort of 
thing in French. It 

silly in 
English. Lut say it 
she did, to her mother 
and to Julie Avran- 
ches, her dear friend 
of the day 
yesterday. ‘To Philip 
she talked of Eng- 
land, her beloved 
country, from which 
a cruel destiny 
banished her. She 
asked him a thousand 
questions about 
life ; 
that 
remember 


some money. 


sounds s0 


before 


English she 





declared she 
could not 
the taste of a muffin 
or the look of London 
from a hansom cab. 
She persuaded him 
that she was pining 
for the dear delights 
of an English home. 
She easily convinced 
him that 
whatshe said, because 
at the she 
really did mean it 
with all the sincerity 
of which 


she meant 


moment 


she was 


capable. Deceivers 
never mislead  s0 
completely as those 
uncertain shifting 
souls whose love and 
hate 
each wind that sways 
their fancy. 

So Philip advised 
Mrs. Madison to 
spend the 
winter in 
and as he evidently 


change with 


ensuing 
London, 


admired her daughter 
she consented to do 
so. They must spend 
the 
where, 


sOorIne- 

Hes- 
peria’s marriage was 
their great object in 
life. 

Mrs. Madison had 
been out of England 
for so many years 
that had very 
few connections left 
there: at least, very 
few that she cared to 
take up with again. 
She avoided the 
suburb in which she 
had formerly lived. 
She sought out one 


winter 
and 


she 


or two old acquaint- 
who 
on in 


were 

getting the 
world, and some others who had made friends with her 
A small proportion of these people 
But even those who only left 


ances 


in foreign hotels. 
received her cordially. 
cards served her purpose, which was to give Philip Troy 
a fancy picture of Hesperia’s social success. 

‘‘T thought that we should have had a very quiet, 
she said to him one afternoon, ‘‘ but the 
she 


lonely winter,” 
dear child seems to make friends 
Lady Mincing wants to present her in the spring, and to 
take her out more. Of course, a girl likes that kind of 
thing, but I am a little bit afraid of it for Hesperia. She 
is so impressionable—so easily led by those who win her 
affection. Suppose she fell into wrong hands? Do you 
know Mr. Paul Westoby ?”’ 

‘*The who writes nasty stories for the Lion's 
Skin? Oh, yes, I know him.” 


wherever 


poes. 
+4 


man 





‘* He is a genius,” said Mrs. Madison plaintively. 
hate a genius. Then there is Mr. Venables.” 

‘* The painter ?”’ 

‘*The impressionist,” corrected Mrs. Madison. ‘ He 
wants to paint her portrait and exhibit it.” 

**You may safely let him,” said Philip. 
recognise her.” 

** Then thers 
he is 4 man with a past.”’ 

‘*A mild description of him.” 

‘Mr. Throgmorton has asked us to dine and go to the 
theatre with him to-night.” 


will 


‘*No one 


is Sir Algernon O'Flynn. I am told that 


** Are you going de 

“Yes. You cannot expect a 
Hes ria loves the theatre.”’ 

‘*When will you come with me again?” said Philip, 
who did not like the picture of Mr. Throgmorton playing 
host to the Madisons. Mr. Throgmorton had money and 
a respectable position. 

Mrs. Madison gladly arranged to spend another evening 
at the play with Philip, but this time she said he must 
with them at their hotel. In a perfunctory manner 
asked mother him, 


she 


girl to refuse fun. 


dine 
whether his would accompany 
looked relieved when Philip said he 
The Madisons had not seen Mrs. Troy since 
They saw Philip almost 


she 
and would 
come alone. 
th y had dined at her house. 
It is easy for people who want to meet to 


Philip 


every day. 
find 
escorted the ladies to plays 


some excellent reason for doing so. 


and picture-galleries 
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Anyhow, I think we might 


‘* Not at Christmas, surely. 
ask them here.” 

**To dine? On Christmas Day?” 

‘‘ Ye-es ; or perhaps to stay for a day or two.’ 

Mrs. Troy showed real dismay at her son’s proposal, and 
he hastened to withdraw it. 

‘* Perhaps Mrs. Madison would bore you,” he said. ‘* We 
will ask them to dinner only.” 

‘* Very well,” said Mrs. Troy. ‘I certainly should find 
it difficult to entertain Mrs. Madison for two or three 
Iam not on intimate terms with any Dukes or 


’ 


days. 
Princes.” 

Philip laughed a little, and took from his pocket a 
photograph, which he handed to his mother. It was an 
excellent likeness of Hesperia. 

‘* Beautiful—isn’t she ?”’ he said. 

‘‘Very handsome indeed,” said Mrs. Madison, putting 
it down. 

‘* What don’t you like about it ?” 

Mrs. Troy hesitated before replying. She did not want 
to offend her son. He had taken the photograph into his 
hands again, and evidently could not keep his eyes off it. 

‘‘She is very handsome,” she repeated at length. ‘I 
suppose she has been used to a great deal of admiration ?” 

‘‘T don’t think it has hurt her. She laughs at her 
adorers.”’ 

* But 


” 


she likcs them there. 
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‘* When your wife comes I shall go,” she said. ‘I 
have enough for my needs.” 

‘‘Well . . . we have enough between us,” said Philip, 
looking at her affectionately. ‘I owe you a great deal.” 

‘‘Have you proposed to Miss Madison yet?” asked 
Mrs. Troy. 

‘No; but we understand cach other.” 

Mrs. Troy took up her knitting, found that some of 
the stitches had dropped, and put it away again. 

‘*T do not like Mrs. Madison,” she said. 

‘‘NordoI. But Iam not going to marry her. 
will live abroad.” 

‘**She has not brought up her daughter well.” 

Philip looked rather startled. 

‘In what way? What do you mean, mother ?” 

Mrs. Troy had spoken on impulse, and wished now that 
she had not done so. Brought to book by her son, she 
hardly knew how to justify her charge without vexing 
him. 

‘It is not good for any girl to live in hotels all tho 
year round,” she said evasively. 

‘* What harm has it done Hesperia ? 

‘* Will she be content with the quiet home you offer 
Will she know how to make it a pleasant one for 


” 


Sho 


” 


her ? 
you P 

*‘T think so. I hope so. 
homeless life they have led. 
live in a cottage than in an hotel. 
has seen so much of the world that she never wants 
to journey forth again. Marriage is always a risk, 


She tells me she hates the 
She says she would rather 
She says she 





he even met them at chrysanthemum shows, and 
he often went for a walk with Hesperia. He took 
some of his friends to call on Mrs. Madison, and 
Mrs. Madison took him to Lady Mincing’s dance. 
Sometimes he dined with the mother and daughter 
at their hotel, and after dinner talked to Hesperia 
while Mrs. Madison letters to her 
tinguished foreign friends. These quiet evenings 

Philip liked best of all. Llesperia sat by the fire 

with a great feather fan spread between her face 

and the flames; and Philip watched her and wooed 

her. He did not feel inclined to speak yet, and 
change this vague tender friendship into an 
explicit tie. That would come in time, and bring 

its own joys. Meanwhile he spun out the prologue. 

It hardly made him uneasy to see other men buzz 

round the girl like bees round a flower. He did 

not take them for serious pretenders; besides, Mrs. 
Madison hinted that at a sign from him she would 

brush them And Hesperia displayed a 
gratifying indifference to them. It pleased her 

vastly to have her portrait painted, and she tried 

hard to persuade Philip that the painter was a 
master, and the portrait a masterpiece. But when 

Mr. Venables proposed to her she laughed at him, 

and the very same evening began to tell Mr. Troy 

all that the funny little man had said, and to 

mimic his conceited ardent manner. Mrs, Madison 
stopped her halfway. The older woman saw that 

Philip did not share in the girl’s merriment. 

** Why did you step me ?” asked Hesperia later 
in the evening, when Philip had gone. ‘ Why 
should I not make fun of that silly little man ?” 

‘*I’m sure J don’t know,” said Mrs. Madison. 

‘* But Mr. Troy did not like it, and I suppose you 
don’t want to shock him—until you are safely 
married,” 

Mrs. Troy watched what went on and held her 
peace. She did not actually see Miss Madison and 
her son together, but she gathered that they often 
met. Philip made no secret of it, and in various 
little ways he tried to give his mother a pleasant 
picture of Hesperia. If he found her mending a gown 
he mentioned it; when she wore a new evening cloak 
he tried to describe it. He said that she behaved 
well to her mother, and that she hated their wander- 
ing, restless life. Once or twice he invited her to 
lunch, and he could not understand why Mrs. Troy’s 
spirits did not rise, as his did, when Hesperia arrived. 
The truth is, Mrs. Troy felt in the way on these 
occasions —the third person, whose presence is not desired 
by the other two. The girl did little to win her over; and 
Philip's eyes turned from the old face to the new one. 

Of course you may think small beer of people, and yet 
be aware that their neglect of you is not civil. Mrs. Troy 
had an uncomfortable conviction that the Madisons would 
have overlooked her less had they been less sure of Philip. 
It had become quite rare of late for him to dine at home. 
When it did happen Mrs. Troy enjoyed the occasion rather 
anxiously, as we enjoy a privilege that may any day be out 
of reach, ora meeting that must shortly end. When she 
dined by herself she had a poached egg, and hoped her boy 
was happy. 

One evening shortly before Christmas, Philip stayed at 
home, and came into the drawing-room as usual after he 
had smoked a pipe in his own den. His mother sometimes 
liked a game with him, but to-night she knitted away at a 
sock. So Philip sat down and stared at the fire. 

“About Christmas, mother —-—” he began abruptly. 
Mrs. Troy looked up. 

**T should like to ask the Madisons here. It is not 
very cheerful for them to spend Christmas in an hotel.” 

“I thought they liked hotels.” 


wrote dis- 


away. 
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‘‘What pretty girl does not? You are hard on her, 
mother. I am afraid she feels it.” 

‘* Did she tell you so ?” 

‘‘No. But last time I asked her to lunch she refused 
on the ground that she did not want you to get tired 
of her.” 

Mrs. Troy had taken up her knitting again. 
rather unsympathetic and sceptical. 

‘‘T am very anxious that you should think well of 
Ilesperia,” said Philip. 

So the blow fell—without much preamble, without any 
flourish. Mrs. Troy needed-no plainer prophecy of what 
would come. 

‘You are fond of her?” 

‘* Yes,” said Philip. 

At first he hardly noticed that his mother did not 
respond. He stared dreamily past her, his thoughts with 
the girl he loved. And Mrs. Troy’s thoughts travelled 
back to the far-away days when her child lay in her arms, 
and looked at her with adoring eyes. 

“You have always said I ought to marry, mother,” 
said Philip, breaking the silence first. 

‘‘ Yes,” admitted Mrs. Troy ; ‘‘ you are the right age to 
marry.” 

‘« T suppose we can live on less than a thousand a year. 
Of course, I make no money at present, and I believe 
Hesperia will have none during her mother’s lifetime.” 

** But you have a thousand a year.” 

‘* Yes.” 

Philip seemed inclined to let the subject drop just then, 
but his mother guessed what was in his mind. 


She looked 


she said tremulously. 
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mother. This girl and I do not really know each 
other. I am not sure of her temper. I hope she 
is good-natured; but I cannot swear to it. I swear 
she loves me now; but will her love last and grow ? 
Who can tell? I know that if I marry her I will 
try and make her happy. But she does not know 
that for certain. She takes a leap in the dark when 
We take it together. LEvery 
union is between sinners. You would not have me 
remain a bachelor because I cannot call down a 
saint from heaven to share my daily bread ?” 

Mrs. Troy had nothing more to say on the 
subject. She knew her son, and saw that he had 
made up his mind. Dissuasion would only vex 
him. After all, she knew next to nothing of 
Hesperia. The girl might still turn out the very 
one born to make Philip happy, in which case 
his mother would gladly call her blessed. At any 
rate, this is a world in which it is often desirable 
to put a good face on what we cannot help. Mrs. 
Troy’s next remark showed her son that her 
thoughts had turned to the difficulty of finding a 
very small cheap house in a good London ne‘gh- 
bourhood. 


she comes to me. 


(To be continued.) 





CHRISTMAS CARDS AND GIFT-BOCKS. 
The unregenerate Scrooge who asked why Christ- 
mas cards were not abolished may scowl with im- 
potent cynicism on the unmistukable signs that, as 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Son remark in their 
circular, the Christmas card trade was ‘never 
in a healthier condition.” Nor is there any 
symptom of decadence in the ingenuity of design. 
Messrs. Tuck and Son send us a handsome portfolio, 
from which it is clear that the Christmas card 
designer is a man of original ideas, and wily 
borrower to boot. He has enlisted graceful figures 
in many departments of art, and he has not over- 
looked the comic possibilities of M. Jan van 
Beers. The famous introduction ‘‘ My friend, Mr. White,” 
becomes ‘‘ My friend, Mr. Green,” the trio of personages 
frogs. The frog, indeed, is an inexhaustible 
resource to the Christmas artist. Compared with 
him, the horse the are insignificant, and 
he is a dangerous rival even to the baby! ‘The 
knickerbockered lady on the bicyclette, with Cupid 
as a ‘‘tiger” perched behind, is another instance of 
ingenious adaptation. In a word, the designer of Christmas 
cards now keeps pace. with the times, and is no longer 
content to ring the Changes on church bells, and shelter 
himself behind robins with unnaturally scarlet bosoms. 
Messrs. Parkins and Gottd have a wary eye to the 
customer who does not want to sentimentalise his Christ- 
mas with symbols, but would like to send the simplest 
This desire is gratified by 
charming 


being 


and dog 


greeting to his friends. 
tasteful cards, some _ enclosed covers, 
and all giving the greatest variety of choice. Messrs. 
Faulkner and Co. are not a jot behind with their 
contributions. 

We have also received from Messrs. Tuck and Son their 
editions of ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor” and ‘‘ The 
Children’s Shakespeare,” both admirably illustrated gift- 
books; and from Messrs. Dent and Co. three more of thw, 
children’s fairy-tale volumes known as ‘‘ The Banbury Cross 
Series.” These are ‘‘ sop’s Fables,” illustrated by Charles 
Robinson ; ‘‘ The Fairy Gifts,” illustrated by H. Granville 
Fell; and ‘‘ Fireside Stories,” illustrated by Alice M. 
Mitchell. Mr. Dent may be congratulated upon his new 
artists, and his dainty books are effectively edited by 
Mrs. Ernest Rhys. 


in 
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SERGEANTS OF GOLD COAST CONSTABULARY. 
Photo by W. Gregory and Co, Strand. 


These five Sergeants went through a complete cours: of training at Aldershot, and were recently attached to the Royal Scots Fusiliers, 





The British military expedition to Coomassie (or Kumassi), under Major (C. St. L. Barter. 
the capital of King Prempeh, a portion of which is sent 
out from England, will mainly be composed of non- 
European troops—namely, thuse of the 


West India Regiment, negro 
soldiers, usually stationed 
at Sierra Leone; the Gold 
Coast Constabulary = or 
Houssas, a corps well armed 
and drilled, of native races 
who have served loyally 
and bravely on former occa- 
sions; and a battalion of 
English soldiers, picked out 
of the 2nd Grenadier Guards, 
the Ist Scots Guards, the Ist 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
the 2nd Royal IrishF usiliers, 
the 2nd Devonshire, the 
2nd Shropshire Light 
Infantry, the Ist North- 
umberland Fusiliers, the 
Ist Leinster, the 3rd King’s 
Royal Rifles, and the 2nd 
jattalion of the Rifle 
Brigade—twenty men from 
each Jinglish regiment ; 
with a company of the 
Royal Artillery, and Army 
Service Corps. The com- 
mander-in-chief is Colonel 
Sir Irancis Scott, Inspector 
of the Gold Coast Con- 
stabulary, whose staff will 


consist of Lieutenant-, 


Colonel Kempster, Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, second 
in command; Major Pigott, 
2ist Hussars, -eide-de- 
camp; Major Bellfield, 
Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
chief staff officer; Major 
J. W. Murray, R.A.; and 
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OFFICERS AND NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF GOLD COAST CONSTABULARY. 


The other Majors are 
Major Marshall, Royal Irish Fusiliers, and Major Northcott, 
of the Leinster Regiment; Major Baden Powell, 13th 


battalion of the Hussars, Major Fergusson, Royal Horse Guards, and Major 





A CONFERENCE WITH ELMINA NATIVE CHIEFS. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Ward, ArmyService Corps,deputy. The Sinclair, R.E. Prince Christian Victor, her Majesty's 
English battalion will be commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel grandson, who is a lieutenant in the 4th King’s Royal 
the Hon. J. W. Stopford, of the Grenadier Guards; it willbe Rifles, is attached to the expedition. The detachment of 
joined by a detachment of the Yorkshire Light Infantry, Royal Artillery sent out is commanded by Captain W. B. 
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ELMINA CASTLE, WITH GOLD COAST CONSTABULARY (HOUSSAS). 


Norwood. Some officers sailed from Liverpecl cn 
Nov. 16, by the West African steamer Angola. 
The Ashanti LTxpedition will advance inland to 


Coomassie beyond the river 


Cape Coast Castle to the east. 
ment. We present views of 


Prah, at the back of the 
British Gold Coast Colony, 
which occupies a portion of 
the West Coast of Africa, 
between the fifth and the 
sixthdegree of latitude north 
of the Equator. The dif- 
ferent forts and trading 
factories along this coast 
were established several 
centuries ago, Accra and 
Elmina by the Portuguese, 
so early as 1480 and 1484, 
Axim some years later, and 
Cape Coast Castle by the 
Dutch in 1637; but the 
English, in the times of the 
Commonwealth and of the 
reign of Charles II., took 
from the Dutch a large part 
of this dominion. ‘lhe re- 
mainder has been gradually 
transferred to Great Britain 
by amicable arrangements 
completed in 1872. ‘lhe 
largest native race is that of 
the Iantis, under a British 
Protectorate. Their defence 
has repeatedly involved us 
in wars against the once 
powerful Ashantiempire. In 
1874 Sir Garnet Wolseley 
captured and_ burnt 
Coomassie. Cape Coast 
Castle was then the only 
British military station and 
the base of operations in 
that campaign, but it is 
now superseded by Accra, 
a town eighty miles from 
the present seat of govern- 
Elmina, with a scene at a 


conference of tribal chiefs in that district, and with a 
specimen of negro female beauty among the native tribes. 





A NATIVE 


BEAUTY. 
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LITERATURE, 


COLERIDGE’S NOTE-BOOKS. 

The title of Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge’s last contri- 
bution to the history of his illustrious grandfather (Anima 
Poete, from the Unpublished Note-books of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Edited by E. H. Coleridge.—Heinemann) will 
prove misleading if it conveys the idea that it introduces 
us to more intimate acquaintance with the sanctuary of Cole- 
ridge’s mind than his ** Table Talk ” or his correspondence. 
In fact, it is hardly so graphically descriptive of the man 
as either. Coleridge needed to be steadied by contact with 
another mind: as critic he keeps closer to the point, and as 
correspondent is provokel into more absolute freedom of 
self-revelation than in these more desultory jottings in his 
note-books, frequently the offspring of some slight and 
transient impulse. They are, however, very welcome as 
supplementary to richer stores, and the more so as they 
amply confirm the observation that Coleridge always 
appears to more adyantage the more he is known by self- 
portraiture. It is, indeed, chiefly in this point of view that 
we find them attractive. The total impression is charming, 
the direct contributions to autobiography are scanty, and 
the really memorable sayings few and far between. ‘The 
following passage, however, affords a clue to much of the 
misunderstanding between two such thoroughly well- 
meaning people as Coleridge and his wife 

O the mischief of giving pain, or (as often happens when 

a husband comes home from a party of old friends, joyous 
and full of heart) the love-killing effect of cold, dry, unin- 
terested looks and manners ! 
Coleridge, whose sigh was ever for sympathy, was not 
the man to tolerate a succession of such wet blankets. 
His differences with Wordsworth, Southey, and others are 
often obliquely glanced at, and it is impossible not to 
sympathise with one whose friends could occasion him 
exquisite pain, no particle of which he was either able or 
willing to return. On the other hand, it is a pity to see 
him provoked by the success of others to the point of 
decrying not only the poetry but the characters of Camp- 
bell and Rogers, whose frailties were at all events less 
conspicuous to the world than his own. Pseudo-poets he 
calls them, a character most inappropriate to Campbell at 
any rate. At the same time it is important to remark that 
when he lays it down that ‘‘ modern poetry is characterised 
by the poets’ anxiety to be always striking,” he does not 
mean what we now understand by modern poetry—his own 
or that of such successors as Shelley and Tennyson—but 
the poetry which was fashionable at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. In one instance his judgment proved 
at fault, when he rejoiced that Wordsworth was at length 
committed to a long poem— 

I am sincerely glad that he has bidden farewell to all small 
poems. Now he is at the helm of a noble bark ; now he sails 
right onward ; it is all open ocean, and a steady breeze. 
Coleridge lived to confess his disappointment with the 
‘* Excursion,” which all must share who measure it by the 
standard of its author’s odes and sonnets. Direct references 
to contemporaries are few, but here is an anecdote, half 
apocryphal surely, but wholly delicious, of Godwin and 
Holcroft 

Godwin and Holcroft went together to Underwood's 

chambers. ‘‘ Little Mr. Underwood,”’ said they, ‘‘ we are 
perfectly acquainted with the subject of your studies, only 
ignorant of the particulars. What is the difference between a 
thermometer and a barometer? ”’ 
Many admirably shrewd and pointed sayings might be 
quoted, such as this: ‘* A nation of reformers looks like a 
scourer of silver plate—black with making things white.” 
Generally, throughout the entire collection, the merit of 
the remark appears in proportion to its brevity. Coleridge 
was not usually terse, but when he is, he is terse to some 
purpose. When, on the other hand, a thought straggles 
over a page we commonly find some discursiveness and 
some fiaccidity. Ideas throng too fast upon his prolific 
mind and beguile him from his original intent. One very 
interesting department of his memoranda is that dealing 
with natural objects and phenomena. They remind us of 
the exquisite accuracy and subtlety of the observation of 
nature manifested in his poems, in which he surpasses 
every contemporary, and for which he has never received 
sufficient credit. Acute perception is also shown by quite 
a different sort of observation, made at Newmarket— 

The mahogany tables marked with the segments of circles, 

deep according to the passion of the dice-box plunger. O the 
anger and spite with which many have been thrown ! 
Mr. E. H. Coleridge’s editing is most careful, and at 
the same time unobtrusive. One or two slight oversights 
may be pointed out. Derham is twice misprinted Durham 
(pp. 35, 36). Coleridge major certainly cannot be responsible 
for turning the ‘‘ fairy-born” Princess Parysatis into a 
man (p. 176). The author of the ‘‘ Argenis” was not 
the Barclay to whom it is attributed on p. 207, but his 
son. R. GARNETT. 


POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS. 
Darwin and After Darwin. IT. Post-Darwinian Questions. 
By George John Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. (Longmans 
and Co.)—This is the second part of a work which 
Dr. Romanes, to the regret of the many who knew that 
kindly man, has not lived to see through the press. The first 
section contained an exposition of the theory of natural 
selection, with such independent observations as Romanes’ 
own researches in biology qualified him to make. The 
present instalment deals with questions which have arisen 
since the publication of ‘* The Origin of Species” and other 
books by Darwin. Discussion is the breath of life to 
science. It implies that there may be two sides to a 
subject, and keeps the mind awake to all that is urged for 
or against. And it is a healthy sign that the criticisms on 
Darwin’s theory no longer come from the prejudiced, but 
from its strongest advocates, whose desire is to remove 
therefrom any possible elements of weakness. At the 
same time, the subordinate place of that theory in the 
grander generalisations of Evolution must be kept in mind. 
Huxley, ‘‘in season and out of season,” laid stress upon the 
important fact that Darwinism is not the citadel, but 
might fall to-morrow without affecting the theory of the 
descent of living things with modification. Sufficing proof of 
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that is supplied by the record of past and by the phenomena 
of present life on the globe. ‘The exact processes are as 
yet undetermined, but the facts are unquestioned. 

Apart from a certain haziness and wordinesss which 
are features of Romanes’ writing, the matter of the 
present section is not easy for the general reader to follow. 
He must not only have grasped the significance of the 
theory of heredity, or the transmission of their physical 
and mental characters by parents—using this term in its 
widest sense—to their offspring; he must also have 
mastered the new theory formulated by Weismann, the 
discussion of which is a prominent feature of this volume. 
It is acommon notion, long shared alike by learned and 
unlearned, that children inherit every peculiarity which 
parents have acquired in their lifetime. This Weismann 
denies, and lays broad and deep the foundations of 
heredity by assuming that our characters are determined 
for usin the minute organisms from which, by the ordinary 
processes of generation, we are developed. What vast 
possibilities are held within such organisms may be partly 
comprehended in a statement for which Mr. Sorby is 
responsible. He says that the cell which floats in the 
yolk of an egg (known in biology as the ‘ germinal 
vesicle ’’) and which is about one-thousandth of an inch 
in diameter, may contain five hundred millions of gem- 
mules, which, if used up at the rate of one every second, 
would last more then seventeen years ! 

The remarks which Romanes makes on this revision 
of old ideas are not conclusive, because the collection of 
evidence which will confirm or refute it has only recently 
begun; but what he has said will contribute to the 
ultimate solution of a deeply interesting problem. It 
remains to add that Professor Lloyd Morgan has made 
the final corrections throughout, and that the work will 
be completed by the publication of a third section dealing 
with Isolation, and especially with the theory of Physio- 
logical Selection, with which Romanes’ name is prominently 
connected, Kk. CLopp. 

STUDIES IN BROWNING. 
Browning Studies; being Select Papers by Members of the 
Browning Society. Edited, with an introduction, by Edward 
Berdoe, author of ‘‘The Browning Cyclopzedia,” ete. 
(George rane ogni poetry was not written to be 
‘*understanded of the people.” Even to his admirers there 
was enough in it of obscure and enigmatic to justify 
the establishment of a Browning Society to promote the 
interpretation as well as the study of his writings. It 
ceased to exist some years ago, and a selection from the 
papers read before it has been made by Dr. Berdoe, the 
author of a Browning Lexicon, in which were cleared up 
recondite allusions to persons and places scattered 
throughout his writings by ‘‘ the master” from the stores 
of his encyclopedic knowledge. The best known of the 
contributors to the volume figures merely as ‘‘the Rey. 
Professor B. F. Westcott, D.D.,” but he since his paper 
was read has become Bishop of Durham. He writes 
‘‘On Some Points in Browning’s View of Life,” Dr. 
Westcott’s conclusion being that ‘‘the keynote of 
Browning’s teaching is not knowledge but love.” <A 
very searching and subtle paper is that by the Rev. W. 
Robertson, ‘‘ La Saissiaz,” in which Browning’s attempted 
solution of the problem of life is indicated and elucidated 
in rather a masterly way. ‘There is a good deal that is 
original and suggestive in Miss M. EK. West’s ‘‘ One 
Aspect of Browning's Villains,” in which they are 
differentiated from Shakspere’s as having a soul of good- 
ness in their evil. All.the papers testify to a diligent 
study and enthusiastic appreciation of Browning, though 
now and then an ‘‘ outsider” who reads them might be 
tempted to say with Dangle in the Critic, “1 think 
the interpreter is the hardest to be understood of the 
two!” I’, ESPINASSE. 
OLD FITZ. 

Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble. (Richard 
Bentley and Son.)—These letters are no less delightfully 
characteristic than the series with which the world is 
familiar in an earlier publication. They have that peculiar 
quality without which letters are valueless: they are 
absolutely frank, and reflect the writer’s varying moods 
without fear of self-contradiction. It would be quite easy 
to show that FitzGerald is inconsistent in his judgments, 
that his views are often narrow and prejudiced, that he 
suffers from a strange incapacity to appreciate obvious 
merit, that he is, in a word, frequently wrong-headed. 
But in this very perversity lies half the charm of his 
familiar converse with his friends. Most people love to 
hear the nightingale at night. FitzGerald could not bear 
it. ‘The nightingale,” he said, ‘‘ ought to be in Bed, like 
the rest of us.” ‘This is most engaging eccentricity, and 
many of his literary judgments are in the same vein. No 
man reverenced Carlyle’s opinions more than he; but when 
the Chelsea sage pan sear that Scott, unlike Shakspere, 
drew character from the outside to the inside, Fitz raged 
against ‘‘the fuliginous and spasmodic Carlyle and Co.” 
He was much addicted to this kind of rhetorical explosion. 
Certain sonnets he liked were in danger of burial beneath 
the ‘‘rank vegetation of Swinburne, Browning, and Co.” 
He notes very grimly that ‘‘ Mr. Irving and Co.” have 
produced ‘‘ Much Ado.” He looked in at the Lyceum one 
night to see ‘‘ Hamlet,” and when the tragedian said 
‘Something too much of this,” Fitz, who was near 
the pit door, called out, “‘A great deal too much.” 
It is well known that Fanny Kemble had a great 
distaste -for the modern Shaksperian acting, and 
FitzGerald may have caught something of her humour 
in their correspondence. They were pretty well matched 
in eccentricity—this man of letters who worshipped 
literature, but shrank from the publicity of it, and this old 
actress who despised the stage, Put did not mind reciting 
in solitary grandeur on platforms. To her FitzGerald gives 
the very pith of his quality. There is a delicious account 
of a memorial presented to Carlyle on his eightieth birth- 
day, and signed by eighty people on a ‘*‘ White Satin Roll.” 
FitzGerald deplores such a Cockney proceeding, and vaguely 
hopes that his signature will not arrive in time. He is 
very learned on the proper method of being photographed. 
Men ought to be taken ‘“‘in a dirty Shirt,” so as to avoid 
any prominent patch of white. He visits Loch Lomond, 
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and says quite gravely that he prefers it in a ‘“ Drop- 
Scene.” He is delighted to hear that ‘‘ Clark and Wright 
Bowdlerised Shakspere, though much less extensively than 
sowdler.” Carlyle, Thackeray, and Tennyson are the 
three greatest men he has ever known; but he chastises 
them all in turn. ‘lhackeray’s *‘ terrible Humamty ” is too 
much for him. Of ‘Tennyson, ‘1 thought that if he had 
lived an active life, as Scott and Shakspere, or even 
ridden, shot, drunk, and played the devil as Byron, he 
would have done much more and talked about it much 
less.” Hawthorne’s novels were impossible to FitzGerald, 
and for George Eliot he had ‘‘ no Appetite.” To _—— 
in general his friends applied the comprehensive sobriquet 
of ‘Old: Fitz’s Crotchets,” but he accepts this with the 
greatest good-humour, and girds at his critics with imagin- 
ary fierceness. What can be droller than his descrip- 
tion of his boy ‘ Reader,” who declaims Shakspere or 
the Tichborne trial to him with occasional adjournments 
for ‘“‘cake and porter” ’ Sometimes the stuffing is too 
liberal: ‘‘ He eat such a Quantity of Cheese and Cake 
between the Acts that he could scarce even sit to read 
after; so I had to remind him that, though he was 
not quite sixteen, he had much exceeded the years of 
a Pig. Since which we get on better.” What a lovable 
Serr this is, with the shy scholarship, the fine 
1uman feeling, the piquant outbreaks in capital letters! 
Heaven have mercy on us when “ Old Fitz's Crotchets” 
grow tedious! L. I’. AUSTIN. 





A LITERARY LETTER. 
There has just been sold to a judicious collector a some- 
what rare first edition of Goldsmith. ‘‘The Haunch of 
Vension, a Poetical Epistle to Lord Clare by the late 
Dr. Goldsmith, with a Head of the Author, Drawn by 
Henry Bunbury, Esq., and Etched by Bretherton. London: 
Printed by G. Kearsly in Fleet Street, and J. Ridley 
in St. James’s Street, 1776,” runs the title-page. ‘This first 
edition is very rare, and, indeed, the only copies with the 
portrait of Goldsmith, as far as I know, are in the Rowfant 
Library and in the British Museum. ‘There are, of course, 
a good many copies of the second edition, published the same 
year, but extending to nineteen pages instead of the eleven 
of the first edition. The great feature of this book, to my 
mind, is the frontispiece of Goldsmith, a quaint portrait in 
a wig. 
* . 7 7 

Mr. George Meredith dedicates ‘The Amazing 
Marriage” to ‘‘my friend Frederick Jameson.” Mr, 
Jameson is a friend of many years standing, who has attained 
to considerable distinction in music. In common with 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. George Gissing, and Mr. William 
Sharp, he has just been elected a member of the Omar 
Khayyam Club. 

° 7 al * * 

Mr. Arthur Waugh, in his interesting ‘* London 
Letter” to the New York Critic, informs us that, owing 
to the increase of new magazines and periodicals, ‘* the 
pressure put upon notable novelists is just now very 
considerable, and some of them, one would think, must be 
writing night and day to keep pace with their engage- 
ments.” And what sad trash the work must be when 
done! Mr. Waugh might have added. Some day we shall 
have a not unsuccessful magazine which will publish its 
stories without any names. 

* . . > * 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new serial story is entitled 
‘William the Conqueror.” It is coming out in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal of Philadelphia, and commences in 
December. It is to be issued serially in this country by 
the Gentlewoman. 

* * > * . 

In my reference to the declining popularity of George 
Eliot’s works, as exemplified in the sales of first editions, 
I inadvertently referred to ‘‘ Silas Marner” as selling for 
sums ranging from £7 to £15. This should have been 
**Scenes of Clerical Life.” ‘Silas Marner,” of which a 
great number of copies were printed of the first edition, 
naturally sells for very much smaller sums. 

. . * . . 

It is to be hoped that the editorship of the Kdinhburgh 
Review will be offered to Mr. Leslie Stephen. He alone, 
probably, among men of established reputation could give 
the publication the character and individuality which it 
once possessed, but which it entirely lacked under the late 
editor. C. K. 8. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AN IN PARIS.” 

By the time this appears in print it will be nearly 

fortnight since I the Lord Mayor's Show from a 
first-floor window in St. Mary Axe. ‘Though I had 
the annual procession at least a dozen times, I was never 
oach of the City’s chief inagistrate as on 
Phis fortune for it was 
that to im wa owing to two causes: first, to the 
narrowness of the thor wuughtfare ; se ond, to the sudden 
stoppage of the magnificent vehicle—I have no hesitation 
in calling it such-—-for some unexplained reason, right in 


front of where | happened to be. 


suw 


SeCOCTL 


so near the ate « 


the lust Nov good 


piece of 


enaLled, therefore, to catch a more than passing 
chariot, and I own it was a pleasure. It 
t my mind wandering into the 
looked and looked there 
picture of the Court of 
days of its greatest splendour, when 
arch was young and deeply smitten with Louise 
here, and when he rode in all the pride of youth 
powel by the of her coach, or, rather, 

vlades of the Forest of St. Germain— for as 

And then the picture changed, 

myself —turning over illustrated 

Twenty Years After and ‘* The 

Bragelonne.” The picture changed a third 

and L beheld the Merry Monarch driving along ‘the 
Mall” in the new coach ordered for him from Paris by 
Comte Vhilbert de Gramont at F 2000 louis (say 
£1600 sterling), because the English one was not hand- 


I wa 
» of the 
lin not ve lire 


bypiths of history, 


much to se 
ind while I 


suddenly uprose before me a 


Louis ATV., in 


th 


time, 


a cost of 


According to that pleasant gossipper, Mr. Pepys, whom 
I admire greatly, the change was not relished by everyone. 
‘* Another pretty thing was my Lady Ashly’s speaking of 
the bad qualities of glass coaches, among others the flying 
open of the doors upon any great shake; but another was 
that my Lady Peterborough, being in her glass coach with 
the glass up, and she, seeing a lady pass in a coach whom 
she would salute, the glass was so clear that she thought 
it had been open, and so ran her head through the glass,” 


One would think that a single accident like that would 
have discredited glass coaches for ever, but it did not. 
The Lord Mayor's coach is, in fact, a substantial proof that 
it did not, for it was built nearly a hundred years later, and 
on the same model. There is not the least doubt that 
Cipriani, who was commissioned to paint it, took his cue 
from Boucher, who had probably painted the three most 
magnificent conveyances that ever left the coachbuilder’s 
workshops—namely, the state carriages of the Duc de 
Nivernais, who had just been appointed Ambassador to the 
Vatican. That Duke was a real one, by-the-bye, not a 
— one like Morny, who sold the state carriages 
yuilt for him on the occasion of Alexander the Second’s 
coronation — at which he represented his half-brother, 
Napoleon [I1.—at a handsome profit to the Russians. 


To return to the Lord Mayor's carriage, which, mag- 
nificent as it is, and probably more magnificent than 
Charles the Second’s, cost £600 less than the latter—to be 
absolutely correct, £514 17s. less. It was paid for by a 
subscription of £60 from each of the junior aldermen and 
such as had not passed the civic chair, Subsequently each 
alderman, when sworn into the office, contributed that 
sum to keep it in repair; for which purpose also the Lord 
Mayor gave £100. ‘The arrangement appears not to have 
worked well, because the £100 allotted to each Lord Mayor 
for repairs in case of necessity during his Mayoralty was 
not forthcoming for many years on the ground that the 
Lord Mayors themselves had not fulfilled their part of the 
contract. Finally the coach became the property of the 
Corporation, and its maintenance in its pristine splendour is 
an item in the Corporation’s budget for general purposes. 


Even with very recent events in view, I am inclined to 
think that the time-honoured institution of the Mayoralty 
of the City will last longer than the present coach; but I 
once was told indirectly what became of the state coaches 
the owners of which had suddenly retired from business 
while the vehicles that carried them on great occasions 
were practically as good as new. 


About the middle of September 1871 I was passing the 
Quais in front of the Louvre, and not thinking at all about 
those things, when I noticed a bill setting forth the con- 
ditions of the sale of Napoleon the Third’s carriages——not the 
state carriages, though. Asa matter of course, I went in, 
The auctioneer was at his post, but there was a pause, of 
which an elderly man, in somewhat threadbare clothes, 
took advantage. He drew up to the auctioneer. ‘ And 
the state carriages, when are they going to be sold?” he 
asked. ‘‘I cannot tell you,” was the answer. ‘ The 
liquidator does not know what to do about them, because he 
fears there will be no buyers. There is no longer a market 
for state coaches.” ‘‘1 do not quite understand,”’ remarked 
the elderly man. Thereupon the auctioneer explained. 


*“« After 1830 and ‘48 we got rid very advantageously of 
all but one of the grand royal carriages. There were in 
Italy and in Germany a goodly number of petty Kings 
and Grand Dukes delighted to find good bargains ; but the 
number of sovereigns has suv materially diminished within 
the last years that I fear there is no longer an outlet.” 
The auctioneer, who evidently knew the elderly individual, 
added smiling: ‘‘ You do not happen to want a state 
coach?” ‘* That’s exactly what I do want. I have a 
commission for one,” was the reply. ‘‘ May I ask from 
whom is your commission?” ‘Certainly. From a circus 
proprietor.” 


I heard no more, for I rushed out. That's what 
Napoleon IIT. had done by his senseless policy of nation- 
alities. And apart from a greater Nemesis, here was the 
small one. His state coach went to a circus proprietor, 
and probably at a low price. I was thinking of all this on 
Nov. 9, but my article for the pay »r was gone, and I had to 
defer writing what I thought until the present opportunity. 
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WHITE. 
1. Q to R 3rd 
2. Q to Q 3rd (ch 
3. RtoK 7th. Mate. 
If Black play 1. K to B Sth, 2 
K moves; 3. Y or Bb mates 


PROBLEM 


Kt to Q 7th; 


By IH. A. Woop. 
BLACK 

P takes Kt 
K moves 


if 1. K to K 4th, 2. Q to K 3rd (ch), 


No. 2695 


By W. Fisvaysox. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three mover, 


CHESS IN 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Game played between Messrs. E. Kemexey and H. N. Pitissury. 
Evans Gambit.) 


BLACK (Mr. P.) 
P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
B to B 4th 


white (Mr. K.) 

1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 

4. P to Q Kt 4th B takes P 

5. P to B 3rd B to Q 3rd 

An old-fashioned defence. recently re- 
vived by Mr. Albin, and a favourite of 
Mr. Pillsbury. 

6. P to Q Ath 

7. Castles 

8. Q Kt to Q 2nd 
9. B to Q 3rd 
10. Kt to B 4th 
11. Kt to K 3rd 

It will be apparent how very forcible 
and threatening are the moves of this 
Knight, and how completely Black is 
hemmed in and kept on the defensive. 
P to K Kt 3rd 
Q to Q aq 
B to K 2nd 
P to Q 3rd 


Kt to B 3rd 
Castles 

Q to K 2nd 
Kt to K sq 

P to B 3rd 


11. 
12. Kt to Q 5th 
13. B to K 3rd 
14. Kt to Q 2nd 
15. P to K B 4th Kt to Kt 2nd 
16. P to B 5th P to Kt 4th 
Probably P takes P would have been 
somewhat better. Now the White Pawns 
are a tremendous force. 
17. P to K R 4th 
18. Q to Kt d4th 


P takes P 
K to R sq 


BLACK (Mr. P.) 
Q to Q 2nd 


wuite (Mr. K.) 
19. Q takes P 
20. K to B 2nd 
The attack here initiated is especially 
worthy of note. ° 
20. 
21. R to K Rsq 
22. R to R 3rd 
23.Q Rto K Rsq 
24. B to K 2nd 
25. B to R 5th 
26. B takes Kt 
27. Q takes P (ch 
So fine a conception over the board is 
rarely seen; and it is as sound as it is 
brilliant. 
9 


B to Q sq 
Kt to K s« 
Kt to R ith 
R to B 2nd 
R to Kt 2nd 
K to Kt sq 
Q takes B 


R takes Q 
B takes P 
Q to B sq 
K to B 2nd 


ate 
28. R takes R 
29. P takes B 
20. R to R 8th (ch) 
31. R (at R sq) toR 
7th (ch) 

32. B to R 6th 
33. R takes Q (ch) 
34. RtoKt7th(ch) K to Rsq 
35. Kt to K 4th Resigns 

White threatens Kt takes B P, followed 
by mate at R 7th, and there is no defence. 
Mr. Kemeney, who is himself a noted 


Q to Kt 2nd 
Q takes R 
K to Kt sq 





player, excels himself in the series of moves 
»y which this game is finished. 


CHESS IN LEEDS. 
Played during Mr. Pottock’s recent visit, several players consulting 
against the master. 
Hampe - Algaier Gambit.) 


BLACK (Allies). 
P to K 4th 


whire (Mr. P.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2.KttoQB3rd KttoQ B 3rd 
3. P to B Ath P takes P 
A less risky continuation would be at 
this point P to Q ard 
attacking player 
asks for, alihough a lively game is the 
result. 

4.KttoK B3rd Pto K Kt 4th 
5. P to K R 4th P to Kt 5th 

6. Ktto K Kt 5th P to K R 3rd 

7. Kt takes B P K takes Kt 

8. Bto B 4th (ch) P to Q 4th 

It will be found, in most of these viojent 
attacks, that relief comes through the 
movement of the Q P, and that the 


sacrifice amounts to nuthing worth men- | 


tioning 

9. B takes P (ch 
10. P to Q Ath 
11. B takes P 

12. Castles 


K to Kt 2nd 
Kt to K B 3rd 
B to K 2nd 
Kt to Kt 5th 


. Black gives the | 14. Q to Q 2nd 
by this capture all he | 15. B to Q Kt 3rd 


BLACK (Allies). 
16. K takes B, 
Black has 


waite (Mr. P.) 
fonly move), B takes R (ch) ; 
Q takes P (ch) ; 17. P to Kt 3rd. 
the advantage. 


13. B to K 5th R to Bsq 
P to QB 3rd 
Kt to Q Rard 
16. R to K B 4th K to Kt 3rd 
17.Q@RtoK Bsq KttoQB 4th 
18. Bto QB 4th Q Kt to Q 2nd 
Black must at all hazards force off one 
or two pieces. But here B to K 3rd looks 
better. At all events, White's cleverly 
conducted attack becomes overwhelming, 
and the exchanges that follow are to 
Black's disadvantage. 


19. B takes Kt 
. P to K 5th 
. R takes R 
. Kt takes Kt 
23. B to Q 3rd (ch 
. Rto B 6th Q to K sq 


Kt takes B 
Kt to Q 4th 
B takes R 
P takes Kt 
K to R 4th 





The movements of this Knight involved | 
loss of time. Supposing now instead Kt | 


takes B; 13. P 


. Q to B 4th Resigns 
Mr. Pollock declines to win the Queen 


es Kt, B to B 3rd ; 4. P | at the expense of two pieces, preferring a 


takes Kt, B takes P (ch); 15. R to B 2nd | direct mate in s few moves. 
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SCIENCE 
BY DR. ANDREW 
An interesting communication has reached me on_ the 
subject of compressed gases from Messrs. Uhlinann and 
Keutgen, of London, who manufacture liqueficd cai bonie 
acid, and who are therefore deeply interested in the 
question I raised a few weeks ago regarding the carriage 
and transport of gas-cylinders. It appears that liquetied 
carbonic acid is largely employed for refrigerating purposes, 
while for making mineral waters this product is also 
extensively used. It is shipped all over the world from the 
manufactories in London. Now, I am informed that no 
British steamer will ship the liquefied carbonic acid under 
deck, while only a few steamers will accept the gas even 
as a deck-cargo, and this despite the fact that, stored in 
properly constructed cylinders, there is infinitely less risk 
of accident from the gas than from the boilers of the 
steamer themselves. But the Germans, with a quicker 
and better appreciation of scientific detail than seems to be 
possessed or exhibited by British ship-owners, willingly 
take the liquefied carbonic acid gas as part of their ordinary 
cargo. ‘The imperial mail steamers of the North German 
Lloyd take the gas as under-deck cargo; and, as my 
correspondents remark, not only the order for the gas but 
the freight also is lost to this country. 


JOTTINGS. 


WILSON. 


This is an example of the result of that officialism and 
red-tape rigidity in the matter of gas-carriage on which I 
commented in my previous articles. What we are not 
clever enough to perceive and to understand in this country, 
Germany is quick to appreciate. ‘The risks of carriage of 
gases in properly constructed cylinders are practically n/7/. 
Because a couple of accidents have occurred from defective 
cylinders the whole of the railway fraternity and the steam- 
ship companies as well practically refuse to regard com- 
pressed gas as a safe class of goods in the matter of transit. 
I have pointed out that all responsible firms use cylinders 
made of the best steel only, capable of withstanding a 
pressure far in excess of that to which they are subjected 
by the gas they contain. My correspondents add that the 
one point of importance to be attended to in the construc. 
tion of cylinders is that they should be weldless at the side, 
bottom, and top, and that no white heat be used during the 
process of manufacture. If white heat be employed, the 
effect is to make the steel brittle. Annealing cylinders 
which have been constructed in a faulty fashion will not 
ensure their safety. The faults caused by the white heat 
are not always removed by the subsequent annealing. 


If, as seems probable, the Board of Trade may insist 
upon all cylinders being annealed before use, the advice 
of chemical experts should be first of all sought and 
obtained regarding the probuble effects of the process on 
those cylinders which have been subjected to white heat, as 
above described. ‘There should be a rigid distinction made 
between good and bad cylinders, and it is clear that what 
is really required is the abolition of all second-class ones, 
and the due certification of those which, absolutely safe and 
reliable, may be sent anywhere without fear of accident. 


I have been much interested in learning that in 
Germany carbonic acid gas is used for raising beer from 
cellars to the taps. It seems that the gas excrts pressure 
on the top of the beer, and forces it upwards through a 
syphon. ‘The beer does not come in contact with the air at 
all; and as its own carbonic acid gas is preserved, it is 
drawn in a fresh condition, and never becomes flat or stale. 
It seems that over 200,000 German restaurants use com- 
pressed carbonic acid gas for the purpose above noted, and 
this fact alone appears in the light of a strong argument 
against the necessity for extra precautions against any fear 
in the storage and use of such gases at large. 


Some time ago a report was published concerning the 
remarkable influence of an attack of erysipelas on the 
leprosy from which a patient had been suffering. The 
incurable nature of leprosy is one of the most distressing 
facts in connection with this grave disorder. The obsery- 
ation to which I allude was made on a distinctly leprous 
patient, and after the erysipelas attack had passed away it 
was found that the leprosy itself showed marked signs of 
improvement and amelioration. The hint which is thus 
given in the course of nature’s experimentation upon us 
should not be lost sight of. ‘The theory on which 
the explanation of the cure of leprosy through an attack 
of erysipelas rests is that known as the antagonism of 
microbes. The erysipelas attack probably liberates into 
the blood and tissues some principle or ‘‘ anti-toxin ” which 
is fatal to the growth of the leprosy bacilli. We find in 
such a case the analogue of the anti-toxin treatment of 
diphtheria by the serum of the horse’s blood. In inaugurat- 
ing such a system of treatment, it is obvious we have only 
been following out nature’s own ways and works. If 
erysipelas be found to be antagonistic to leprosy, it is clear 
the course of future experimentation will be that of 
discovering exactly and practically the conditions under 
which an inoculation of erysipelas germs may be curative 
of the other and more serious ailment. 


Curiously enough, in conversing with a medical friend 
the other day, he incidentally mentioned that one case of 
typhoid fever under his charge improved marvellously after 
an attack of erysipelas which intervened during the pro- 
gress of the fever. This remark was made to me as an 
entirely independent observation, whereupon I reminded 
him of the leprosy incident above noted. I think our 
physicians may find a fruitful field for highly profitable 
investigation in this principle of the antagonism of diseases. 


Mr. G. J. Symons, I’.R.S., tells us that the temperature 
from Sept. 24 to 30, calculated as to the mean of the 
maxima and minima, was 65°0deg., or 1‘9deg. warmer 
than the average warmest week during a series of years. 
The cold of the week ending Oct. 30 was 2deg. colder 
than the average coldest week of the year. Thus within a 
month, as Mr. Symons points out, we had both summer 
and winter temperatures. It would be interesting to learn 
if exact meteorology confirms one’s idea that all our 
winters are being projected forwards (or shall I say 
delayed ?) into our springs. 
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LETTERS. 


LANG. 


KEATS’S 


BY ANDREW 


Mr. Forman has published a complete edition of Keats’s 
Letters, complete up to this hour, though others may keep 
I doubt not that the 
labour of revising manuscripts has been done with Mr. 
Forman’s habitual conscientiousness; and oh! but it is 
weary work. Kinl Heaven made some men Editors, 
meticulous examiners of texts. I envy their eyesight and 
applaud their industry. But the Muses, when they gave 
Thamyris sweet song, bereft him of his eyesight; and the 
Muses, when they gave Keats sweet song and gave Mr. 


dropping in. (Reeves and Turner.) 


Forman accurate eyes and patience 
of toil, deprived both of them of 
humour. 

Mr. Forman calls Keats’s letters 
‘*witty and humorous.” ‘To myself 
it seems that the defect of his letters 
is a colossal absence of humour, a 
negative quality so exaggerated that 
it becomes positive. He is always 
joking—ah! with what sweat of brow 
and what strenuous incompetence ! 
the 
jokes he cites as masterpieces make 
flush hot as One 
specimen would sicken a cannibal, 
and could only entertain the woman 
spoken of by Aristotle in his remarks 
Theriotés. There is one fairly 
successful joke, a description of the 
quiet of Winchester (p. 380). 
is so content with it that he repro- 
duces it verbally, in another letter 
(p. 406), 


Hlis nonsense is bad nonsense; 


you you read. 


on 


Keats 


A humorist is less econ- 


omical. His light bantering verse 
is pertinaciously ponderous. He 


rhymes ‘“ parsons” to ‘‘ fastens.” 
We may well talk of ‘‘ The Cockney 
School.” Mr. 
republishes the ‘‘ Letters to Fanny 
He does not heed vituper- 


Forman, of course, 
Brawne.” 
ation, nor do I vituperate : 
magis. But I do ask Mr. Forman 
how he would like to have iis love 
As to Keats, si 
mentem he 


resent this publication as the worst 


miror 


letters published ? 
mortalia tangunt, must 
of injuries. 

The general effect produced by 
Keats’s letters endears him to us as 
high and tender heart, 
kind; while 


a man of 


brave, wise, gentle, 


illuminate as do 
the mind 


Nothing 


can be wiser, more truly Christian, 


certain passages 
few things in literature 
and genius of a great poet. 
and in a very young man more 
remarkable, than his observations on 
quarrels. They are mean, egotistic, 
and inevitably vulgar affairs. Keats 
sees this, and Says sO, apropos of 
Leigh Hunt and the 
Haydon. The high heart of Keats 


sees through the pettiness of these 


impossible 


paltry strifes with all the poet’s ‘‘sad 


lucidity of soul.” Very few poets, 
proverbially, have risen so high or 
seen so clear. But here, as regards 
Leigh Hunt, a point arises which I 
do not remember to have seen noticed. 
Mr. Hall Caine’s book ‘‘ Cobwebs and 
Criticism” may deal with it, but I 
have it not handy for consultation. 
Somebody, signing himself ‘ Z.,” 
reviled Leigh Hunt in Blackwood, 
with what provocation or lack of 
provocation from Hunt's Examiner I 
do not exactly know. Lockhart, in 
a letter to Wilson, speaks as if there 
was provocation; but whether or 
not Lockhart was “ Z.” I am un- 
able to say, and I doubt whether 
documentary evidence exists. ‘‘Ifunt said 
Cockney School’ was written by Scott,” 
(p. 76). I need not that Scott did 
and I possess documentary evidence showing that he 
and soberly 
all such personal attacks. At this very 
praising ‘‘ Frankenstein” in Blackwood, under the mistaken 
belief that Shelley was the author, while he was inviting 
Lamb to Abbotsford. Mrs. Shelley speaks of him as in 
strong contrast with the Blackwood people. Only Hunt, one 
hopes, could regard Sir Walter as the author of attacks on 
Hunt. The lion wars not with the musk-rat. But my 
point is that (p. 238) Keats himself calls Hunt ‘‘ sickening.” 
Now “ Z.’s” complaint was that Hunt made an Englishman 
iil. Again, Keats remarks (p. 242): ‘‘ In reality Hunt is 
vain, egotistical, and disgusting in matters of taste and of 
This puts the article on ‘‘ The Cockney School” 


that ‘The 
Keats remarks 
say not write it, 
discountenanced 
time he 


seriously disapproved of 
was 


morals.” 


CROSBY 
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intoa nutshell! Therefore “ Z.,” however violent in manner 
(like Hazlitt on the other side), is at least supported by 
Keats as to his general matter. At the end of all, Keats 
finds Hunt still ‘‘ kind,” and I am not denying his goodness 
of heart. I make no doubt that Hunt mellowed and 
improved with years, and assuredly he had many amiable 
qualities ; but I do conceive that, when ‘“ Z.” wrote, Ilunt 
had a lax, blatant coxcombry which ‘ Z.” and * Z.’s” 
victim, Keats, found ‘ sickening,” ‘‘ disgusting in matters 
of taste and of morals.” ‘* Hunt does one harm by making 
fine things petty and beautiful things hateful,” says Keats. 
Could “ Z%.” say more? As to the Blackwood review of 


Keats, it is the review of adisdainful young scholar, 





HALL, AND GATEWAY TO GREAT 2F. Ff 


prejudiced by party and by his “ gentrice,” offended by 
Keats's Cockney rhymes and patent the 
very pronunciation of the names of the Greeks about 
Keats’s infinitesimal Latin is displayed 
There was a row going on, Cockneys 
versus Edinburgh folk. ‘ Z.’’ went down into the lists, and, 
(but for the unpardonable personal remarks) I know that I 
might have written the review of ‘‘ Endymion” had I then 
been young and a scribe. Keats took it like a man. He 
does not seem to have valued it ata brass bodle. But, as 
he lost health and hope and strength, he began to wince. 
Why write poetry “to be flyblown in the reviews” ? 
‘* My name with the literary fashionables is vulgar. I am 
Yet he desired 
part, of 


ignorance of 


whom he writes. 
in these very letters. 


a weaver boy to them” (p. 300, p. 390). 
to see Byron ‘‘trounced,” and approved, in 
Reynolds’s delightful anticipatory burlesque of ‘ Peter 
Bell.” Ile does not admire his great contemporaries very 





gE LEN’S. 









643 


Ilis letter to Shelley indicates disapproval of 
Of Coleridge he says next to 


ardently. 
Shelley’s haste and fluency. 
nothing as a poet. To Hogg he denied imagination ; 
sure he fancied that Hogg was being put forward as a rival 
of Burns. B/ackwood’s young men may have done so in sport, 
but Keats had no sense of humour. As to Burns, he 
speaks, in sorrow and bitterness, the last word as to his 
melancholy close: ‘‘I tried to write a merry sonnet” 
(in Burns’s cottage); ‘it won’t do: he talked with 
Bitches — he drank with blackguards — he was miser- 
able.” And he justly describes and explains the misery 
and the decline of that glorious intellect. Again we 
observe ‘‘ his sad lucidity of soul.” 

His sayings on his own art are 


to be 


known to all and have lately been 
brought with the 
development. of his own poetry, in 
a masterly treatise by Mr. Robert 
That his poetry is sensual, 


into relation 


Bridges. 
that women have a right to resent 
being classed ‘‘ with roses and 
sweets” (as he says), nobody denies 
and Keats avows. But he 
a boy, yet with heart and honour 
beyond his art. “I 


sooner” (he is thinking of Burns's 
P 


was still 


even would 
aumours) *‘ be a wild hog than be the 
occasion of a poor creature's pennant eC 
before these execrable elders.” Keats 
was a man, and a gentleman sane 


reproe he. 


CROSBY HALL AND 
GREAT ST. HELEN’S 
‘Bishopsgate Within” that is to 


say, within the ancient City wall 

aristocratic 
London under the 
An interesting 
relic of its former opulence and more 


must have been an 


part of Old 


Plantagenet reigns. 


than civic dignity is Crosby Hall, 
the palace of Richard, Duke of 


Gloucester, in the time of King 
Edward lV. Its timber - framed 
and gabled street front, with the 


archway portal into Crosby Square, 
invites the lover of picturesque an- 
tiquity, while the modern restaurant 
| which occupies the grand banquet- 
hall, with its painted windows, its 
heraldic escutcheons, and its beauti- 
ful oriel recess, gives an imaginative 
flavour of princely or knightly feast- 
ing to the modest mutton chop or 


slice of succulent beef. This build- 


{ ing, erected by Lord Mayor Sir 
Thomas Crosby, dates from 1466. 


On the other side of it, entered by 
is the quiet 
Great St. 


archway, 
court of 
surrounded 


a separate 
and secluded 
Helen’s, 
by brick-built houses of business, 
yet still containing the 
church, of humble architectural 


aspect, once belonging to a famous 


now mostly 


venerable 
nunnery, dedicated to the memory 


of the sainted British 
the Empress Helena, and 


Princess who 


became 


who contributed much to Roman 
ecclesiastical dominion. Some ruins 
of the convent were to be seen in 
the last century. The interior of the 
church, or what remains of it—the 
two aisles and one transept—pleads 
for reverent consideration by its 


aged appearance. It contains stately 
canopied tombs with figures of repos- 
ing knights in armour, and .monu- 
ments of eminent citizens of London. 
One comes out into the street, buys 
with the latest 
and the 


prices of Transvaal gold-imine shares; 


an evening paper 


news of ‘‘ All the winners,” 


one gets into an omnibus and proceeds to the Charing 
We live in a different world from that of 
centuries, though we 


Cross station. 
the fourteenth and fifteenth 
sometimes lunch or dine at Crosby Hall. 


may 


The Foreign Office correspondence from May 1894 
to the end of August 1894, about the seizure of British 
seal-catching vessels by American cruisers in the Behring 
Sea, has just been published. It appears that the Canadian 
claims for compensation, originally 700,000 dols. (including 
interest) were reduced, by agreement, to a lump sum of 
425,000 dols. ; the liability of the United States Goverr- 
ment not being denied. The proposed action of Congress, 
therefore, on the motion of Senator Morgan, to reopen that 
question, is deprecated by Lord Salisbury, and would 
certainly not be justified by public opinion. 















































































THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN NUGGET 
SPECIAL ARTIST MR. JULIUS 
SEVENTH LETTER. 


BY OUR M. PRICE. 


HAMPTON PLAINS. 

I told you in a recent letter of the many drawbacks attach- 
ing to living in Coolgardie at any time, but more ¢ specially 
summer months, owing to the continual dust, the 
last, but not least, the insanitary 
condition of the town. It was undoubtedly with this 
knowledge that the “ Hampton Plains Estate,” a big 
English syndicate whose vast property, covering an area of 
over aquarter of a million acres, and reaching to within two 
miles of Coolgardie, had the happy idea of laying out a 
portion of their property nearest the town as a sort of 
suburban bungalow village—as a residence in summer: 
and there can be no doubt that this scheme will prove of 
the utmost value not only to Coolgardie, but to the entire 
district, for although so short a distance from the town 
itself, it escapes entirely all that evil dust which makes life 

burden, while the picturesque surroundings are 


in the 
myriads of flies, 


and 


” 


there a 
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unvisited. In districts where the soil is almost barren 
one can understand it, but here is a magnificent tract of 
land absolutely waiting to be cleared and put to some 
useful purpose. ‘Trees of every variety also abound here, 
from the beautiful ‘‘ Salmon Gum ” and elegant ‘‘ Gimlet- 
wood” tree to the graceful acacias, myalls, sandalwoods, 
and the thousands of others equally beautiful and flower- 
ing; while beneath one’s feet lies, possibly, untold wealth 
only waiting to be developed. ‘That this quiescent state of 
affairs is at length approaching its termination, and that 
these solitudes are shortly to be invaded by man, was, how- 
ever, evident, for during our drive we came across several 
encampments, which we learnt were those of mining pro- 
spectors, and were told that they were hard at work 
following up indications which proved beyond a 
doubt the existence of gold deposits in the immediate 
vicinity, while a little farther afield we saw the busy 
works of a large diamond-bore drilling for artesian 
water, the huge timber framework of the machine forming 
a weird contrast to the wild bush surroundings. ‘The 
engineer in charge, a gentleman, I believe, of great 
experience in this kind of work, informed me he had every 
reason to believe that fresh water would be reached at a 
depth of about one thousand feet. I was surprised to 
learn that the vast extent of open and flat plain on which 
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such as will prove it a charming retreat at all times from 
the busy centre. A scheme of tramways connecting the 
two places is already in hand, and the track marked out 
in readiness for the lines, so no time has been lost. The 
surroundings of Coolgardie itself are so monotonous and 
tame that it was a most pleasant surprise to find quite 
delightful scenery so near at hand, and a day we spent on 
the plains was certainly one long to be remembered. 
Although at the time of our visit very“little of the 
bungalow village was ready, still one could easily judge 
what the effect would be when the whole would be com- 
pleted. The surrounding bush in this district differed very 
considerably from any other scenery we had passed through 
hitherto, presenting here and there to the eye most charm- 
ing peeps, which one could only liken to a succession of 
deserted gardens. At every turn of the road one expected 
to see a ruined manor-house standing amid the trees. It 
was almost like a glimpse at far-away Devonshire, and 
be refreshing indeed after the hideous monotony of the 
ilderness we had seen so much of since landing in the 
colony. 


It is said that Australia 


there exists in Western 
no less than 3700 different species of indigenous 
plants, and to my unbotanical mind all of these 
appeared to be represented on Hampton Plains, for 
I don’t think I ever saw a more startling show of wild 
flowers and shrubs—a wonderful testimony to the fertility 
of the soil, so much so that it appears extraordinary that 
this part of the country should have remained so long 


the boring operations were being carried out was what is 


marked in the map as a “lake,” and that at certain 
periods, after heavy rains, there were a few feet of 
water covering the stunted scrub growing out of the sand, 
This water, however, never remains very long, being soon 
absorbed by the loose soil; but it can always be traced a 
few ‘feet below the surface, and as such is available to a 
certain extent for condensing purposes. The excessively 
salty character of most of the water in these West 
Australian lakes, however, militates very considerably 
against their value even for these purposes—in fact, 
in some cases so saturated is the water that as much as 
twenty-two ounces of salt is the average of the gallon, so 
that the boilers get choked after a few hours’ work. The 
obtaining of artesian water will be of inestimable value to the 
district for many miles around. hat these boring operations 
will be successful there can scarcely be a doubt. Geologists 
have been so completely wrong in most of their theories 
with reference to Western Australia that their opinions 
are hardly worth taking into account, for it will be 
remembered how it was stated that no gold could be 
existant in the entire colony. and now it promises to be the 
biggest gold-field in the world. With reference to artesian 
water a similar statement was made; yet with my own 
eyes I saw a powerful stream bubbling forth merrily not a 
hundred miles from Coolgardie. It is, perhaps, a pity all 
this should be so, as it upsets many old-fashioned and 
interesting theories; but at the same time it is pleasing 
to see the newer generation boldly advance, and almost, as 


it were, in the face of failure have the pluck to step in and 
have a try on their own responsibility. The company 
to whom these Hampton Plains belong are evidently 
imbued with these ideas, which will have the effect of 
opening up this valuable tract of country, and I feel sure 
their example could be advantageously followed in many 
other parts of the bush-covered continent. 


The Royal Botanic Society, which has just now taken 
a step towards broader popularity by opening its pleasant 
and instructive gardens in the Regent’s Park on Mondays 
and Saturdays to the general public, on the same terms of 
payment for admission as those of the Zoological Society, 
pleads for some additional support to its financial position. 
It has a Royal Charter, granted in 1839, and pays a high 
rent to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. It had 
expended up to 1891 so much as £23,000 on permanent 
buildings, besides forming and maintaining the gardens, 
which now cost £6000 a year; and has given away, since 1843, 
not less than £54,000 in prizes for the cultivation of fruits 
and flowers, an object certainly useful to the country; 
while the direct scientific instruction by lectures, and the 
facilities for study in its collections of plants, trees, and 
shrubs, and its museum of vegetable products used in 
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medicine, food, and manufactures, are no slight benefit to 
the national interests. More than eight hundred students 
in the year have free admission, and fifty thousand cut 
specimens are distributed gratuitously among them. It 
seems evident that this institution has not less substantial 
claims on public aid than others, such as the Geo- 
logical and Linnzean Societies, the British Museum, and 
the Royal Academy, which receive grants from Parliament; 
but it might be found more convenient to give relief in 
the shape of a reduction of rent, or exemption from rates 
and taxes. We hope that her Majesty’s Government will 
consider the matter favourably ; and it should be generally 
understood, henceforth, that these gardens are not merely 
a fashionable place of recreation in the London season, but 
are serviceable to the acquirement and extension of know- 
ledge which is likely, in these times of agricultural difficulty, 
to become more in request for the utilisation of the soil, 
and for other economic and industrial improvements. 


The Incorporated Society of her Majesty’s Warrant- 
holders has recently been established for the purpose of 
suppressing a growing practice on the part of a number of 
tradesmen throughout England of exhibiting over their 
shops and on their bill-heads the Royal Arms. Asa matter 
of nght, this privilege is only conferred by Royal Warrant. 
The Warrant-holders have, therefore, formed themselves 
into a Society with the object of protecting their rights. 
Mr. Tom Simpson Jay, of Regent Street, has been elected 
President of the Society. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS. 

Eastern Question remains a question, and 
the word . slump” has been added to the English 
language, it may be observed by all who do observe such 
trivialities that Fashion is more extravagant this year than 
Dear idol of our best affections, she never pauses 
to consider the extent of our incomes the while she is 
measuring the extent of her Her this 
season are certainly gorgeous, She has ordered us to 
bejewel all our gowns, those for day wear and for evening 
wear alike; to enwrap ourselves in the richest of furs 

sable for choice; to consider seriously the various charms 
of velvet, plain and fanciful; and to permit no millinery 
worthy of the name to boast less than five ostrich-feathers 
labelled ‘ best.” But, perhaps, after all, her greatest 
extravagance is her embroidery. Surely there never were 
such embroideries as there are this year, especially those 
which are to be found at Messrs. Russell and Allen’s in 
Old Bond Street, ‘These mostly put in an appearance on 
white satin. Some there are traced with very large pearls, 
which would induce the most determined of old maids into 
an immediate consideration of the advantages of the bridal 
gown; others show raised flowers of kilted chiffon 
traced with gold and silver; others, again, show gold and 
silver sequins set closely one over the other and forming 
cherries, and in the midst of a design such as this proudly sits 
a gold-spangled cockatoo. It is easy to imagine what delight- 
ful trimmings to the fronts of gowns such pieces of satin will 
make; they also offer themselves persuasively for waist- 
coats, those gorgeous waistcoats which we now wear as an 
affectation of simplicity inside the severe of cloth 


] ick ots. 


Even while the 


ever. 


desires! desires 


most 


While I was at Russell and Allen’s an amiable assistant 
hurried through the room with a dress just finished for 
Mrs. Bernard Beere to wear in *‘ As in a Looking-Glass.”’ 
It was a lovely model of a walking-costume, and I should 
like to have person ully conducted it down to Monte Carlo 
in January. It was made of white cloth with the skirt 
trimmed with sable headed with gold embroidery, sable 
heads and tails putting in their impertinent, but certainly 
most decorative, appearance at intervals. The short coat 
showed an edging of sable and a trimming of gold passe- 
menterie, and it was buttoned with diamond buttons and 
possessed a full basque at the back, while at the neck was a 
cravat of old lace ; and at the waist there was a wide girdle 
of pink miroir velvet. The hat which completed it was of 
white felt trimmed with gold ribbon and white feathers. 
Figurez-vous, as the Frenchman might observe, such a 
costume for ordinary everyday wear, made in dark cloth 
with jet substituted for the gold embroidery; then try and 
romember your Tenth Commandment; and then, if the 


DRESS OF CEDAR-BROWN FACE-CLOTH. 


state of the South African nrarket has seriously affected 
your income, turn your attention to something simpler 
when buying your walking dress. 


There are remarkably pretty walking-dresses made just 
now of face-cloth of the best quality, trimmed with 
strappings of cloth worked in conventional designs. These 
put in their first appearance two seasons ago, but they are 
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DRESS OF WHITE CLOTH TRIMMED WITH SABLE. 


Worn by Mrs. Bernard Beere in “ As in a Leoking-Glass” on her 


province al tour. 


only really popular to day; and it may also be observed 
that the skirt, which hangs in pleats from the hips, also 
dating some two winters back, is but now an established 
favourite amongst us. This should be made in cloth of a 
very heavy substance, when it will be found to need no 
lining whatever. A costume in a shade of cedar-brown, 
with the skirt cut in this fashion, looks remarkably well 
with a short coat showing a lining of ivory-tinted satin, a 
sable collar round the neck, and a waistcoat of soft cream- 
coloured satin, of the Liberty order of satin. That is a 
very pretty walking-dress which my artist has sketched 
on this page, made of one of the new fanciful bouclé cloths, 
with the tabs of velvet on the bodice outlined with fur, 
buttoned with diamonds, the yoke and belt being made of 
silk passementerie, The other costume will also commend 
itself. This is made of face-cloth of a cedar-brown shade, 
with an appliqué of cloth of a lighter tone used to trim 
the bodice and skirt, while sable braces are over the 
shoulders, and long pieces of sable hang to the hem of the 
skirt in the front. 


Sable certainly does enjoy a wondrous amount of fayour 
this season, but, alas! its imitations grow apace in the 
land, and the Canadian cat bears its title unblushingly on 
many of the best models. ‘There is an imitation, too, of 
chinchilla just putting in its appearance: this is neither 
more nor less than our own friend moufflon, and no more 
resembles chinchilla than ‘‘ I to Hercules.” 


The advent of a friendly relative with an invitation in 
her hand has turned my mind from thoughts of fur to the 
consideration of evening frocks. The most charming of 
these are made of tulle or net or chiffon. Quite a delightful 
design boasts a skirt of white net covered from hem to 
waist with rows of cream-coloured insertion, edged on 
either side with cream-coloured lace alternating with three 
rows of white satin ribbon. This trimming, besides covering 
the skirt, adorns the bodice and sleeves, while the décolletage 
boasts at one corner a large bunch of la France roses, and 
round the waist is a sash of white satin tied into a bow at 
the back and falling with long ends tothe hem. This same 
trimming of baby ribbon and lace may be adopted ona 
black gown, the lace used being white and the ribbon 
black. The idea will certainly prove a boon and a blessing 
to those who wish to renovate last year’s frocks, and 
which of us should not have such desire in these hard 
times ? PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 
It is rather sad to hear that a memorial to the memory of 
Mrs. Browning is “‘ hanging fire.” It is probably, however, 
because few people have heard of it, and this is because the 
situation of the proposed building is so obscure that it would 
be in no true sense a memorial at all. The true place for a 
memorial to this, the greatest of English poetesses—indeed, 
the greatest poetess, so far as we know, of all recorded time 
(for Sappho’s fame is but a shadow)—is in Westminster 
Abbey ; and there a tablet should be placed near that to the 
memory of the husband with whom her name and fame are 
indissolubly connected. The unfortunate ‘‘ Memorial” that 
cannot get itself finished is a new town pump or some such 
structure which the inhabitants of the little town of Ledbury, 
in Herefordshire, are trying to get for their private benefit 
on the score of an allegation that the poetess was born there. 
No doubt exists that the greater part of her childhood was 
passed in that neighbourhood—though not in the town— 
for her father, the son of a West Indian planter, bought an 
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estate at Hope End, near Ledbury, some time not long 
after her birth. But London claims with most ground the 
honour of being her natal place, as Mr. J. H. Ingram 
proves in his life of her ; while her husband, who ought 
to have known, was wont to assert that she was born 
in Durham. Even her age was a matter of controversy 
between the widower and the biographer, for Mr. Browning 
declared that his wife was born in 1806, which made her 
forty at the time of her marriage to him; while Mr. Ingram 
gave a very good reason (in the date of her father’s birth ; 
Mr. Browning’s date would have made Mr. Barrett the 
father of two children before he was twenty ! ) for asserting 
her to be two years younger. But however that may be, 
it is certain that little Ledbury was not her birthplace. 


There are now several doors through which women may 
enter the medical profession, and some one hundred and 
fifty legally qualified and recognised lady physicians 
and surgeons already exist, with as much right and 
ower to kif) us scientifically and bury us unquestioned 
by the corofier as any of the male practitioners possess. 
But still there is no ordinary examination open for 
the fledgling lady doctors in London. The M.D. degree 
of the University of London they can and do yearly 
take. On several occasions—notably in the cases of Dr. 
Mary Scharlieb and Dr. Helen Prideaux—they have 
carried off the gold medals as the head of all students of 
both sexes in the examinations; but this degree does not 
meet the case of all would-be doctors. It is an extremely 
difficult one, not only in the professional examinations but 
in the preliminary and extraneous subjects that have to be 
got up. For the ordinary practitioner of the male sex a 
more simple examination--a more exclusively professional 
one—is provided by the Royal Colleges cf Physicians and 
Surgeons. ‘The women students who want to take an 
equivalent degree to this have to travel to do so. ‘They 
have to go to Edinburgh or to Dublin, and to meet the 
expense and bear the discomfort of living in lodgings in 
those towns while they pass their successive examinations. 
Now, those examinations are of the same value, in every 
way, as the London colleges’ are; and so the London 
colleges can only inflict expense and discomfort on the 
lady students by refusing to admit them to the London 
examinations. If the ‘t powers that be” at these colleges 
could have kept out the women practitioners altogether 
by refusing to allow them to sit in London, such 
refusal would have been comprehensible; but as the 
utmost that they can do is to throw on them the 
extra fatigue and cost of a journey, it is surely 
rather small to continue the exclusion. This however, 
has been done; both colleges in London have debated 
the matter, and have resolved to continue their refusal 
to allow the women students to sit. As usual, the leading 
men were all on the ladies’ side, but the smaller men were 


DRESS OF BOUCLE CLOTH TRIMMED WITH SABLE 
AND VELVET. 


The best speeches in the ladies’ 


the moré numerous. 
sroadbent and Sir 


favour were made by Sir William 
Lb. W. Richardson. 


Three ladies were among those who were recently 
awarded the medal of the Royal Humane Society for saving 
life from drowning. One plunged into the Thames to 
rescue a child very close to a weir, and so risked her own 
life in the strong current.—F'LORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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OF OBESITY. 

Our corpulent readers will be glad to learn how to posi- 
tively lose two stone in about a month, with the greatest 
possible benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by a 
comparatively new system. It is a singular paradox 
that the patient, returnmg quickly to a healthy state, with 
increased activity of brain, digestive and other organs, 
naturally requires more fvod than hitherto, yet, notwith- 
standing this, he absolutely loses in weight one or two 
pounds daily—as the weighing-machine will prove. Thus 
there is no suggestion of starvation. It is an undoubted 
success, and the author, who has devoted years of study 
to the subject, guarantees a noticeable reduction within 
twenty-four hours of commencing the treatment. This is 
different with other-diseases, for the patient, in some cases, 
may go for weeks without being able to test whether the 
physician has rightly treated him, and may have derived 
no real or apparent improvement in health. Here, we 
repeat, the author guarantees it in twenty-four hours, the 
scale to be the unerring recorder... The treatment aims at 
the actual root of obesity, so that the superfluous fat does 
not return when discontinuing the treatment. It is per- 
fectly harmless. We advise our readers to call the atten- 
tion of stout friends to this, because, sincerely, we think 
they ought to know. Tor their information we may say 
that on sending six penny stamps, a book entitled ‘‘ Corpu- 
lency and the Cure” (256 pages), containing a reprint of 
Press notices from some hundreds of medical and other 
journals — British and foreign—and other interesting 
particulars, incluling the ‘‘ recipe,” can be had post free 
from a Mr. IF. C. Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, 
London, W.C.—Belfust News Letter. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CORPULENCY. 
A Mr. Russell, author and specialist in obesity, has ex- 
perimentally tried the effect of administering large doses 
to moderately lean persons of his well-known herbal dis- 
covery, which is so marvellously effectual in reducing 
superfluous fat, with the result that there is not the 
slightest alteration or diminution of weight recorded, 
thereby proving conclusively to our minds that it is only 
the unhealthy adipose waste tissue which is destroyed, for 
after dispensing a few fluid ounces of his remarkable 
vegetable compounds he succeeds in destroying the diseased 
fatty mass at the rate of from 2 1b. to even 121b. in seven 
days. There can be no ambiguity about it, for any person 
an test this for themselves by standing on a weighing- 
machine. He explains that all lean persons carry a certain 
amount of fat necessiry for the natural production of heat 
in the body, but Nature has only stored up her requisite 


stock in the healthy system, which she most zealously 
guards, and thus declines to part with an ounce to the 
persuasions of Mr. Russell’s vegetable tonic, however 
immoderate the dose may be, which testifies abundantly to 
the fact that it is only a themical solvent of insalubrious 
adipose tissue. There is no doubt that the inventor 
of the composition must have possessed a profound 
vegetal knowledge in selecting this simple but peculiar 
combination. 

Those who resort to the pernicious products of the 
mineral kingdom, or even the deleterious sections of the 
vegetable world, doubtless can decoct something powerful 
but injurious in its action: such, however, require no 
laudatory commendation; but Mr. Russell (we herewith 
append his address—Woburn House, 27, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C., the author of ‘‘ Corpulency 
and the Cure,” 256 pages, price 6d. stamps, post free) 
makes no secret of the simplicity of his treatment, and 
avers that the decoction can be drunk as a refreshing 
summer drink, pleasant to the palate, yet having sufficient 
effect, although perfectly harmless, to remove generally 
2lb. or more in twenty-four hours. We think stout 
persons would do well to send for his book, which can be 
obtained at the address given above.—Leeds T'imes, Dec. 1, 
1894. 

DO STOUT PEOPLE LIVE LONG? 
This is a question which has occupied the attention of 
medical authorities from time immemorial. Some argue 
that the lean kind take longer to shuffle off the mortal 
coil than their stout brethren. The statistics naturally 
favour this argument, and no doubt are correct to a great 
extent, because sufferers from obesity are more suscept- 
ible to disease in consequence of the debilitated state of the 
system when clogged with abnormal adipose tissue ; but 
a curious fact has been overlooked, viz., that corpulence 
generally commences about the age of thirty-five to fifty, 
after which time it seems to decrease; therefore, before 
the proverbial ‘‘ three score and ten ” is reached, the whilom 
fat man is, by a natural process, again reduced to what 
may only be called moderate plumpness, and thus cheats 
the statistician. 
reduce their weight in a most extraordinarily rapid manner, 
without the slightest injury to their constitutions, or 
without resorting to those drastic remedies which only 
operate for a time, or by the continuance of the use of 
toxical drugs extending over such a period that renders it 
baneful to the long-suffering patient. An eminent Con- 
tinental therapeutist recommends the victim to obesity to 
eat fat meat, while an equally eminent American prescribes 
lean ditto, and the stomach is to risk an accumulation of 
serious disorders by swallowing a pint of hot water daily, 
a most nauseous remedy we should think, and not 
unattended with danger. The past master in the cure of 
scorpulence is Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn House, Store 


Stout persons can now, thanks to science, 








Street, London, W.C., whose book (256 pages), entitled 
‘‘Corpulency and the Cure,” price only six stamps, seems 
to impress us considerably, for he reduces more weight by 
his system than the Continental and American physicians 
without any of the absurd restrictions which would mike 
life scarcely worth living. He uses simple herbs, the 
wroperties of which he seems to possess a more than usual 
a tr of, and he makes but little secret of his method, 
so refreshing after the mystery made of most chemical and 
herbal concoctions for various complaints.— Wetherby News. 


ATHLETICS AND CORPULENCY. 

The remarkable increase during the past two decades in 
the popularity of athletic exercise with both sexes and 
among all classes of society has given an added importance 
to everything which may be supposed to come within the 
scope of the literature of the subject. Although the author 
of ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure,” a brightly written little 
volume of 256 pages, does not claim anything of the kind, 
he has unquestionably made a very valuable contribution 
to that literature. Applied science has of late years made 
such rapid advances in regard to the training of athletes, 
as well as in reference to other matters, that the terribly 
severe methods of preparation for rowing, running, and 
other contests have almost ceased to exist. The movement 
in the direction of less heroic systems than those of starva- 
tion and deprivation of all luxury is in effect completed by 
the teaching of the thoroughly convincing little work in 
question, the author of which is Mr. F. Cecil Russell, of 
Woburn House, 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C., who, as hundreds of attested letters show, has been 
successful in the invention of a purely vegetable prepar- 
ation, which, without the slightest injury to the constitu- 
tion, but with results which are eminently beneficial to 
every bodily organ, will reduce superfluous weight to the 
extent of as much as two or three pounds per day, until the 
weight has been reduced to its normal standard. The 
action of Mr. Russell’s specific is, so to speak, automatic, 
since the method of securing the desired result to 
strengthen the action of the liver to such a degree that 
it throws off all the excess of fatty constituents whose 
unwelcome presence constitutes When that 
limit has been reached the action of the preparation 
naturally ceases, although its use is perfectly harmless, 
and it is a very delightful beverage. The adoption 
of Mr. Russell’s method, therefore, affords a certain 
and easy method of ascertaining how far the weight 
may be reduced—by jockeys, for example, or for other 
sporting purposes—without inflicting an injury on the 
system. ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure”’ will be sent to any 
address, post free, on receipt of six penny stamps, which 
should be forwarded to Mr. Russell’s offices, as above. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Feb. 25, 1891) of the late Mr. John Peter 
Robinson, of Oxford Street and Esher, has been proved, 
the gross value of the real and personal estate being 
entered at Somerset House at £1,119.660 12s. 5d. The 
executors are Messrs. Thomas Veter Clarkson, Philip 
Goddard, Richard Rabbidge, George James Wenham, and 
William Hitchins, to each of whom is bequeathed a legac y 
of £500. The testator leaves legacies of £30,000 each to 
three of his sons, and after giving certain specific legacies 
and annuities, he leaves the residue of his estate, in trust, 
for his other children. The testator gives full powers to 
his trustees for carrying on or otherwise dealing with his 
businesses. 

The will (dated Aug. 2, 1883), with four codicils (dated 
Oct. 5, 1883; Aug. 13, 1892; May 9, 1893; and May 15, 
1895), of General William Nelson Hutchinson, Colonel of 
the Duke of Wellington's Regiment, of Eastbourne, who 
died on June 29 at Upper Norwood, was proved on Nov. 12 
by Mrs. Mary Hutchinson, the widow, and Colonel 
William Francis Moore Hutchinson, R.A., and Horatio 
Gordon Hutchinson, the sons, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £44,604. The testator 
by the fourth codicil states that in case of any title being 
conferred on any member of his family in recognition of 
his efforts to forward the cause of navigable ballooning, 
‘* which at the present moment more than any other seems 
likely to come toa successful issue,”’ he bequeaths absolutely 
tothe said recipient of the said title all the moneys which shall 
accrue from the sale of his patented inventions relating to 
the steering of balloons, or from royalties paid for the use 
thereof. Any moneys arising from his inventions relating 
to steam-engines he leaves, upon trust, for his wife for 
life, then as to one seventh to his brother Frederick 
Taggart Hutchinson, one seventh each to his five children, 
and one seventh to the children of his late daughter Frances 
Theodosia Bazeley. The remainder of his property, subject 
to the payment of legacies to his sons as executors, is to be 
held, upon trust, for his wife for life, and then for his 
children and the children of his deceased daughter. 
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The will (dated Nov. 5, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
May 29, 1893), of Mr. Augustus Octavius Robinson, 
formerly of Lloyd’s and 101, Leadenhall Street, and late 
of 453, Courtfield Gardens, Kensington, who died on 
Oct. 8, was proved on Oct. 28 by Mrs. Sarah Ellen 
Robinson, the widow, and John William Robinson and 
Edward Robinson, the sons, three of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £21,803. The 
testator gives £1500, and all his plate, furniture, pictures, 
books, household effects, and stores to his wife; he also 
gives to her, for life, a house at Beulah Hill, Norwood. 
As to the residue of his real and personal estate, he leaves 
one moiety, upon trust, for his wife, for life; and the other 
moiety, and also the first moiety, upon the death of his 
wife, to all his children equally. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of Fife, of the general disposition and deed of settlement 
(dated Oct. 28, 1892) and separate holograph writing (dated 
August 1894) of Colonel John Balfour, late of the Grenadier 
Guards, D.L., J.P., of Balbirnie, in the county of Fife, 
who died on July 25, granted to Edward Balfour, the son 
and executor nominate, was resealed in London on Novy. 5, 
the value of the personal estate in England, Scotland, and 
abroad amounting to £18,943. 

The will (dated April 23, 1894), of Mr. William Henry 
Trounson, of 50, Aubert Park, Highbury, who died on 
Oct. 14, was proved on Noy. 8 by Arthur Egbert Peacock 
and John Wesley Trounson, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £13,691. The testator 
leaves all his property, upon trust, for his wife for life; 
and at her death there are many legacies to his own and 
his wife’s relations. The residue of his property he gives 
to his niece, Letitia Jane Peacock. 

The will of Mr. John Arthur Budgett, of Bridge Farm, 
near Chulmleigh, Devon, who died on July 31 at Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, was proved on Nov. 1 by Mrs. 
Georgina Rose Budgett, the widow and sole executrix, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £10,746. 

Letters of administration of the personal estate of 
Admiral Frederick Thomas Chetham-Strode, who died on 
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Aug. 19 at 6, Oakfield Road, Clifton, intestate, a bachelor, 
were granted on Nov. 4 to Reginald Chetham-Strode, the 
nephew and one of the next of kin, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £11,290. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Alexander Nicoll, of 
46, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, South Hampstead, who died on 
Sept. 25, were proved on Nov. 5 by Miss Hellen Nicoll, 
Miss Frances Victoria Nicoll, and Miss Annie Nicoll, the 
daughters, the executrixes, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £8736. 


By a regrettable omission the name of the maker was 
not given with the reproduction, in our issue of Nov. 16, 
of the handsome silver ornaments. given as wedding- 
presents to Mr. St. John H. Coventry, of the Grenadier 
Guards, by the officers of the regiment. They were the 
handiwork of the Goldsmiths’ Company, of 112, Regent 
Street, and in beauty of design and workmanship stand con- 
spicuous even among the artistic products of that noted firm. 

Several years ago the Colt’s Fire Arms Company 
brought out a new revolver, intended to combine the 
rigidity and strength of their well - known “ Frontier 
Pistol” with the simultaneous extractor now asked for in 
every revolver. This new revolver combines these two 
features, its cylinder swinging out of the pistol-frame side- 
ways, when all the cartridges can be pushed out at once. 
The United States Navy tested this revolver and adopted it 
forthwith, and when such improvements had been made 
as its use in the Navy had suggested, the United States 
Army Department also adopted it, giving large orders 
for the same. The French War Office likewise adopted 
this improved model with slight modifications, and is 
now manufacturing it in large quantities for its officers 
and other service purposes. The Argentine and other 
governments have also adopted this new construction of 
pistol, and are busy making it. The Colt’s Company 
now has brought out a six-shot pocket pistol, hght, 
compact, and hard shooting, embodying the same features, 
which would seem difficult to improve on. 








LIPTON in the BISCUIT TRADE 


LIFTON, THE PEOPLE'S FOOD PROVIDER, 


Has now commenced Manufacturing Biscuits on an extensive scale in his own Factories, which have been specially built and fitted up with all the latest and 
most improved Machinery, and Travelling Ovens of the most up-to-date type, and is now selling at all his Branches and Agencies throughout the Kingdom 


BISCUITS AT PRICES HITHERTO UNKNOWN. 


THE BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED Tro THE PUBLIC. 


FOR LUNCH. FOR AFTERNOON TEA. FOR EVERY OCCASION. NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. . 


LIPTON'’S BISCUITS are sure to become Popular Favourites, being unequalled for Richness and Crispness. 


TRY THEM!!! |TEA MERCHANT) TRY THEMI!!! 


gpeclAl APPOIN Ting 
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Marie, Cream Cracker, 
Arrowroot, Cream Toast, 
Osborne, Digestive, and Tea, 


ALL AT PER 5? LB. 


Wheaten Wafer, Oaten 
Wafer, and Best Mixed 





Abernethy, Milk, 
Metropolitan, Paris, Water, 
Peel Spice, Parkins, and 

Ginger Nut, 
all at 








THE QUEEN. 


Great Variety and Assortment. 








OTHER KINDS— PLAIN, FANCY, AND MIXED. Loose and in Tins, all sizes. 


i fo as O THE LARGEST PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD. 


FANCY CAKBRE AND BISCUIT BABRER, 
TEA, COFFEE, AND COCOA PLANTER, CEYLON. 
Fruit Grower. Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturer. Maker of Soups, Sauces, Potted Meats, Bottled Fruits, Jams, Jellies, and Marmalade. 
CHIEF OFFICES: 
BRANCHES HVERYWHERE. 


Be FLORILINE 











AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THA WORLD. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1893 
. 99 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of ail Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s, Gd. per Bottle. 


"Onee tried 


y loanofine™....6* 1/. 
always used” 


\ ganoting, Soap 6 & y) 
otine Pomade....1/G. 6 
“\o* h Coté (feam . : 
{ nothi ng 1s better” 
Should be used in every household. ay for 2¢ complexion 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. WHOLESALE Depot: 67, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
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CURBS, SPLINTS 
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SPRUNG SINEWS, 
CAPPED HOCKS, 
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SORE SHOULDERS, 
SORE THROATS, 
SORE BACKS, &c., 
SPRAINS, CUTS, 
BRUISES IN DOGS, 
CRAMP IN BIRDS. 





REMARKS. 
“T think it very use- 
ful.—RuT.Lanp, Master 
of Belvoir Hounds.” 


‘I consider it indis- 
sineathe in any stable, 
but especially in the 
stable of a Master of 
Hounds.— HappineTon, 
Master of Berwickshire 
Hounds.”’ 


“‘T have much pleasure 
in recommending your 
Royal Embrocation. I 
always keep a stock in 
my stables and kennels. 
My farm-bailiff has also 
found it of much value 
among my herd.— Wm. 


HY SN j J. Buckiey, Master of 
Prepared only By Carmarthenshire Fox- 
FLLINAX Sin ns: Ca Slou gh hounds.” 
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aches AND PAINS. 


Evuiman’s “eliminates” 


pain! Rheumatic pains, 


lumbago, sprains, bruises, slight cuts in he ~althy persons, 


and Co., Slough, 
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~ Buna _ x A 
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<0 STIFFNESS. ACHES. SPRAINS BRUISES. 
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sore throat from cold, che »st colds, neuralgia from cold, 
chilblains before broken, corns when painful, tired feet, 
stiffness from severe exercise, &¢ 
lieved by a prompt and free use of Elliman’ s Universal 
Embrocation. In bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 
jars, lls. and 22s,—Prepared only by Elliman, Sons, 
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Cure For 
Indigestion. 








Highest Award at the Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May 1899. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 

The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations 

of ‘‘ HOVIS,” which, having met with such unprecedented success, is being 


copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or tf what is 
supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 








FITTED DRESSING BAGS. 


Illustrated Price List of 100 varieties post free. 


ae \ ‘ 

A owe Aa * 
VIN a 2 SANE 
’ JARS 3408 @ @ Aloe ang? 


MAPPIN and WEBDB’S “Engadine” Dressing Bag, in real Crocodile, completely fitted with Chased 
Sterling Silver and richly Cut Glass Toilet Requisites. Details Free. 


oniy ( 158 to 162,OXFORD ST., W., & 
meen ) 2. QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


ADDRESSES. (Facing the Mansion House). 
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ART NOTES. 

The vogue enjoyed by the exhibitions of the New English 
Art Club (Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall) is due in 
greater measure to the curiosity of anti ipation than to the 
pleasure of fruition. his ye work differs rather in 
degree than in aim from that « revious seasons. At the 
sime time, while noticing a number of new names among 
the exhibitors, we are also conse sof a greater deference 
paid by the majority to the claims of mere draughtsman- 
ship. Even Mr. D. 8. MacColl himself, in his somewhat 
27) and more brilliantly illumined 
” i probably unwilling) tribute to the 
Dritish Philistine. Mr. Hl. H. Brabazon 

! Autumn on the Marne” 
of the broad stream sweeping 
! wimirable. Mr. Moffat Lindner’s view 

“City of Toledo’ 12) has alsoa truthful aspect 
hen seen from a proper distance, and there is not a more 
delicate prec of work in the galle ry than ‘‘A Portrait” (19), 

by W. Graham Robertson, of a graceful girl in a whit 
dress just touched with blue. Mr. C. Conder, who is among 
the prophets of New English Art, is very French in thought, 
and his treatment of ** L’Oiseau Bleu” (36), with ladies 
in crinoline, and gentlemen designed @ /a Giliray, hardly 


melancholy ** 
Ferry ’ 


sions in his ** 


! painting 
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intention, have been hung close together, illustrate very 
These are 


fairly three distinct phases of New English Art. 
‘*The Needles” (44) in a very blue moonlight, by Mr. 
Moffat Lindner; ‘* Dover”’ (45), 
an arbitrary disposition of bright sunlight mars his picture; 
and ‘* Lowestoft Harbour” (47), by Mr. C. I. Holloway, 
who has very successfully caught the glint of slightly rippled 
water. 
Corot than many others who are equally indebted; and in 
both ‘*'The Suspension Bridge” (65) and ‘ Afternoon” 
72) there is a real touch of the silver or golden haze with 
which the French artist could at will suffuse his pictures. 
Mr. C. W. Furse’s portrait of the late Master of Selwyn 
College (65) is a thoughtful and at the same time 
attractive study of a face full of character. Mr. Arthur 
Tomson’s ‘* Golden Mist” (94) and Mr. Buxton Knight's 
‘*The Field” (91) are as delicate in imagination as Mr. 
Clare Atwood’s * Collar-Factory” (75), with its row of 
busy women, is as strong in its grim reality. 


The name of Hokousai, the most important Japanese 
artist of this century, is so frequently cited that one is 
grateful to M. Edmond de Goncourt for having published 
a succinct account of his most important work. Originally 
associated with Bakin, a popular writer, and engaged to 
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The artist on his side was equally determined that the text 
should be suited to the illustrations. No agreement being 
found possible, Hokousai decided upon seeking a more 
simple plan of giving his impressions to the public, and in 
1812 the first volume of his ‘‘Mangwa” appeared. It 
consisted of fifteen parts full of fanciful drawings and 
designs, instinct with life and movement—men, women, 
children, animals in every possible attitude and grouping. 
In the preparation of the second volume, which appeared 
in 1814, Hokousai was assisted in the facsimile repro- 
duction of his designs by Hokouten and Todoya Hokkei, 
the latter becoming his most prominent pupil. It had many 
of the characteristics of the earlier volume, dealing with every 
subject, from the torments of the Buddhist hell to the decor- 
ation of gardens. In the third volume, published in 1814, the 
writer of the preface boldly throws over the traditions of the 
old academic school, and declares their upholders must give 
way to the artists of the popular school—that of the ‘‘ Red 
figures.” Before the close of the following year five more 
volumes of the ‘‘ Mangwa” had appeared, bearing witness 
to the inexhaustible powers of Hokvusai’s inventiveness 
and to his mastery of his art. The industries of the country, 
mythological, botanical, and social subjects, are treated 
with ever-varying beauty. Another volume is a course of 
architecture, showing the development of that art in Japan; 
another is devoted to gymnastic exercises and the use of 


illustrate his principal work, a serious misunderstanding 
arose between them. Bakin, on examining the illustrations 
furnished by Hokousai, found that they had but little 
relation to the text, and insisted that they should be modified. 


strikes us as poetical or artistic. Mr, Alfred Thornton's 
‘** Bower of Wild Rose” (42), as a harmony, is quite as 
od, and as a poetic treatinent of landscape leaves little 
3, which, probably with 


arms, even thatof muskets recently introduced by the Dutch. 
The seventh volume is filled with landscape work, with 
striking effects of sunshine, mist, and storm. The ninth 


t» be desired. Three 
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~BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


{$7 Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza; cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption; Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh. 
Clear and give Strength to the Voice of SINGERS, and are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Soothing and Simple, CHILDREN can use them, as they assist Expectoration and relieve Hoarseness. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS anl SINGERS «can we “BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” or Cough and Voice Lozenges, as freely as 
requisite—containing no Opium, nor anything that can Injure the System. They are invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal 
exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of melodious enunciation, effectually clearing and strengthening the voice. 

Brown and Sons, Boston. “Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 17, 1879. 
lor sudden affections of the Bronchial Organs, I use, and most cheerfully recommend, ‘Browy’s Trocues.’ They are regarded as most eligible, convenient, 


artists of my acquaintance, BOTH IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
“MARIE ROZE MAPLESON.” 


** Messrs, John I 
** Gentlemen, 
and indispensable by numerous 


enunciation.— Yours truly, 


Ask for and obtain only ‘“BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” which, after forty-four years’ experience, have proved their value, having received the sanction of 
Physicians generally, and testimonials from eminent men throughout the country. 
PER BOX. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS AT Is. lid. 


HASTINGS 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Health 
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For USE AT ALL SEASONS is 
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The English Winter and Pleasure Resort. 
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UNRIVALLED SUNSHINE RECORD FOR WINTER MONTHS. 
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RoBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889, 
Per doz 


IRISH CAMBRIC - oe he Bordered ~ Hemstiteched, 
avilies’ .. ee 


o. 23 ladies” .. 29 
Gents’ .. . +» 33 Gents’ « Sl 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. fis: te oe 


Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2:11; 2) rards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kiwhen Table- 
Cloths, 1144 each. ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz.; Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases, from 1/44 each. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER (" Sttipmiiccnircccs,"") BELFAST. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 
FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 


During the Sudden Changes in the Weather, which are so trying to 
Delicate Skins. 


IT ENTIRELY REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, &c. 


Beware of Imitations, many of which are poisonous. Be sure to ask for “‘ BEETHAM’S,” the only genuine. 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s. Gd., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Either Size sent post free for 3il. 
extra, direct from the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 





Samples and Illustrated 
Price-Lists Port Free. 
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FASHIONABLE MOURNING 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 








PETER ROBINSON,| 


256 to 264, REGENT ST. 
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TEM PORARY BALL ‘ROOMS 


Erected in your own Gardens or Enclosures, on Hire for the Evening. 


PERFECTLY WARMED, WEATHERPROOF, AND SNOW- RESISTING. 


Connected with the House. No Need to Remove Furniture. 
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“CARTE 


6’ NEW CAVENDISH ST. 


ONLY ADDRESS OF ORICINAL CARTER. 


LITERAR Y MACHINE 


= dhe = ng @ book or writing desk in any position over an 
sy ¢ bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. In- 
“Sa to Invalids & Students. Prices from 17,6 


INVALID rene 


Bed Lifts £3 10a. 
le ag 
os vet 


Reclining Boards 
Wy ‘ 
) Self- -Propelling SUS CS Chairsfrom eB ° 


25s. 
Walking Machines. 
BATH CHAIRS FROM £I Bs, Breakfast- mn Bed Tables 


illustrated Catalogues 


POST FREE. 


MAKER TO 
of Wales and the 
Late E bg he of 


eX 
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Adjustable Couches, Beds 
From BL 10s 


Leg Rests 10/- 

Crutches 10/6 
Bed Baths 12/6 
A Electric Bells, Ce ommodes 25/ 
Urinals, 


Air & Water Beds, 
&e 


% Portable W.C.’s 
| Carrying 
from 6/G 


Chairs from a 
17/6 


q 
( Y Adjustable 
Bath Skates for Handor Pony. Bath or Spinal Carriage. 


6 NEW ( CAVENDISH ST. ais 


THE WILSON’ PORTABLE 
COOKING RANGES, 


With Lifling Bottom Gra of Fire. 
(> Awarded the Cold Medal at the Universal 
Cookery Exhibition, Portman Rooms. 

PRIZE MEDALS. 


Durable, Economical, Simple, and Efficient 
Range in the Market. 


PRICE-LIST POST FREE. 


; rhey are Portable, pamel pat ented ancee, Wet Cane 
Chimneys and have slasge erOvensand Boilersthanan 


‘THE WILSON ENGINEERING vO., Lim., 2971, High Holborn, pate 
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THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 


-MAPPIN BROTHERS 


MY (66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., ("2i.ic72'") 
sooresses: (220, REGENT STREET, W. 


|Mappin Brothers’ 


Canteens of 
*Queen’s’ Plate 


awe tected) 








‘Queen’s’? Cutlery 


(Protected). 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE TO ANY 
PART OF THE WORLD. 
GOODS FORWARDED 
TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 


PIGGOTT BROS. « COMPANY |f/§ 


57, 58, 59, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED HIRE CATALOGUE, WITH FULL PARTICULARS, POST FREE. 





New and 
oo | 


1D. W. EVANS, : - 


SMOOTHEST 4 & L SWIFTEST. 
of all Respectable Stationers. 
Birmingham. 





PALL MALL, 
LONDON. 
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volume, which did not appear until 1819, contains the 
adventures of Prince Kiyomori and Hotoké, the most 
beautiful dancing girl of the day. This gives the artist 
the opportunity of recording the habits of prince ly life in 
the country, and was a fitting introduction to the following 
volume, published in the same year, which deals with 
strolling players, conjurers, and the like. This volume 
concluded the series for a time, and it was not until 1834 
that Hokousai again appeared as a caterer for the public, 
when two volumes, chiefly consisting of grotesque carica; 
ture, were published. ‘The last volume appeared in 1849, a 
few months after the artist’s death, and is scarcely equal in 
interest or power to the productions of his earlier years. 


Mr. E. M. Wimperis ably sustains the popularity of 
that school of water-colour artists which claims David Cox 
During his lifetime Mr. Tom Colher 
came nearest to his leader, and now Mr. Wimperis occu- 
ples a place in the front rank. There is always a healthy 
sense of fresh air in his landscapes, and a recognition of 

which our countryside in all parts 
is this fullness more marked than in 
the New Forest, which Mr. Wimperis has taken as his 
hunting-ground this year. It is true that he gives a very 
wide range to the New Forest-——wider, even, than William 
Rufus himself, for he takes in a good deal of Sussex 
round Goodwood, Arundel, and Slindon. Kingley Vale, 
moreover, which furnishes Mr. Wimperis with 


as its chief exponent. 


the rich colouring 
affords. Nowher 


Some 
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Scenery” ; but the country round Ringwood, where he 
apparently had his headquarters, furnishes him with 
some charming bits of old English landscape. On 
sume other occasion, perhaps, Mr. Wimperis will plunge 
more into the recesses of the New Forest, for he has a special 
facility in painting trees, and he is seldom seen to better 
advantage than where they form a prominent feature in 
his landscape. These drawings, which furnish the opening 
exhibition of Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries (New Bond 
Street) cannot fail to interest those who are content with 
the older style of water-colour painting, and believe that it 
will survive the present fashion for rapid work and 
transient effects. 


The Home Arts and Crafts Association, as is well 
known, is an undertaking in which Mr. G. I’. Watts, R.A., 
takes a very keen interest, and the results which it has 
already achieved fully justify the hopes which its founders 
entertain of its utility. Its object is not to draw away 
young men and young women from their daily avocations, 
but to give them an opportunity of employing their leisure 
time in useful and interesting work. ‘There is no reason to 
suppose that the inventiveness and artistic powers of 
nitish and Irish artisans and labourers, of which 
the collectors of old curiosities know the value and 
the beauty, have altogether been crushed out by 
machinery and foreign competition. There is abund- 
ance of good soil on which the association has sown 
seed, and the numerous centres of activity in England, 
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Ireland, and Scotland bear sufficient testimony to the 
eagerness with which the opportunities of self-instruction 
and emulation have been seized upon even in the most 
remote agricultural districts. Mr. and Mrs. Watts have 
been foremost in their endeavours to establish the associa- 
tion on a solid basis, and in addition to a large donation 
(£1000) in money, Mr. Watts painted a picture of which 
the proceeds have also been added to the endowment 
fund. Among many others who have supported this 
movement and recognised its importance, Lord Iveagh, 
Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A., the Goldsmiths’, the Drapers’, and 
the Clothworkers’ Companies, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
P.R.A., and Mr. Ruskin may be mentioned. Mr. W. B. 
Richmond has also just painted a noble picture, ‘ The 
Spirit Armed,” of which the proceeds are destined for the 
same object. The picture is now on view at the Goupil 
Gallery (5, Regent Street), and while in its conception a 
delicate tribute to the idealism of which Mr. Watts is the 
chief exponent in painting, is equally marked by Mr. 
Richmond’s masterful drawing and strength of design. 








The clergy of Christ Church, Salford, have been carrying 
out a parochial religious census during the year. The 
clergy visited 2971 houses. From 61 families no return had 
been obtained, but of the remaining 2910, 1952 declared 
themselves members of the Church of England, 625 said 
they attended chapels or mission-halls, and 333 reported 
themselves as belonging to the Roman Catholic Church. 
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a Whooping Cough “4 


Instantly Relieved and Quickly Cured 


BY USING 


VAPO-CRESOLENE 








Cresolene, Complete, 6/-. 


any Chemist. The Cresolene can 
™ eparately, in bottles, at 1/14 and 2/s. 


CuiLpren, by simply breathing the vapour of 
Cresolene, obtain in a few seconds extraordinary 
relief in Whooping Cough, and the disorder is 
rapidly put an end to, generally in a few days. 
A pertectly safe remedy, most valuable in Asthma, 
Catarrh, Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Hay Fever, &c. 


Vaporiser, with Lamp, and 2-oz. bottle of 
Post Free in the 
United Kingdom; or can be obtained through 


be had 





Sole Agents for Europe and the Colonies: 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., LONDON. 








NEW WRAPPER 


“Malted” 


Infants’ Food. 
(Patented) 
ao ine | 

ln. ¥ Iran boats 
——=—$/ 
An Improved form of the infants’ Food 
originally recommended by the illustrious 
Chemist, BARON VON LIEBIG cookedandready 
for vse without either builing or straining. 


*| Alken & Hanburys, | 
L LONDON | 
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gas ‘“ No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


- This FOOD, which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other 
Oe tare >4 nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. It is free from the drawbacks of the 
| ordinary farinaceous foods, whilst it contains valuable elements of nutrition which are 
wholly absent from milk foods. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Infants’ Food. 


‘‘It is excellent in quality and flavour.’’ 


THE LANCET. 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is required 

for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Allen & Hanburys’ Infants’ Food contains, in a soluble and active form, 

all that is valuable in Malt, whilst all that is irritating and indigestible is rejected. 
have attended the use of this Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 

The British Medical Journal writes:—‘* The Food may be prepared either for Infants or for Invalids, according to the 


Surprisingly beneficial results 


directions given, and will be found very effective, digestible, nutritious, and palatable, wherever it be tried.’’ 





Sold Everywhere in ts., 2s., 5s., and 10s. tins. 





RIENTAL CARPETS 


SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED 


BY 


PRICES 


TRELOAR & SONS, LUDGATE H 


A Catalogue of Floor 


Coverings post free on 


application. 














oe Pronounced by hygienic 
experts to be unrivalled as 
a Pick-me-up, and hence 
invaluable as a Beverage. 





100 
@)/ Prize MEDALS \® 


‘Remarkable for its 
absolute purity, its nutritive 
value, its pleasant taste, and 
its property of ready assimi- 

fation.""—HEALTH. 


AWARDED TO 
THE PIRM. 
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RINSMEAD PIANOS. 

No other musical instrument is so universally admired as the 
pianoforte, and, likewise, among all the multitudinous examples 
of this most harmonious musical instrument, none is so universally 
popular as the Brinsmead Pianoforte. 

Admired by all classes, and specially recommended by classical 
scholars for the delicacy of the touch, and grand, organ-like power 
and brilliancy of sound. 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS ONLY, 
Wigmore Street, London, W. 

Lists Free. 


BROA DWOOD 
PIANOFORTES 
or on the THREE 
Pianos exchanged. 
New and Second -hand Pianofortes. 
JOUN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
Great Pulteney Street (near Piccadilly Circus), London, W. 
pH IMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinctly 
understood that uey are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 


their only addres 
27, BAKER STRE ET, LONDON, W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 
YJIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months. 


The cheapest house for hiring really good pianos by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, W. 


Manufactured by 
18, 20, and 22, 


SONS’ 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


and 


J OHN 


For SALE, HIRE, 


PORTMAN SQUARE. 


OE rZM ANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 


YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 
Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage free. Tunings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 
27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


( ‘OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
BW Returned from Hir Far superior to badly constructed 
low-priced new ones. GREAT AL Grands and Cottages. 
Broadwood's, Collard’s, Erard's, bp other makers. From £10 
to £100. Send for De mcriptive Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free, and sent to any pa 

THOMAS OE TEMANN and CO., 


pe RCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 

that the ¢ aes *st House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pian Broad wood, Collard, Erard, Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, ~ 4. makers of repute is THOMAS OETZMANN 
and CO.'S taker Street, London, W., where the merits of the 
Pianc 1s by th respective mabare cam be tri — 8 
pac packed free and and forwarded. Only addre 


D ALMAINE’S SALE OF 
ORGANS, & c, R ETURNED FROM 

‘ren years’ warranty. casy terms, approval, 
Cottages 7, 9, and 11 guineas 
Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class? 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | ¢ jase 





27, Baker Street, London, W. 


~ PIAN 


HIRE. 
carriage free, 


YOS, 


Clase 6, 35 guineas. 
guineas. | Class7, 40 guineas. 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Clas guineas. | Class 9, 50 guineas. 
American Organs, by all ‘the best Makers, from 4) guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. Ilus- 
trations and particulars post free.-—-'T'. D'ALMAINE and CO, 
(Est. 110 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7; 


Saturdays, 3. 
DUKE OF yorK’s 
Lessees and Managers 
Messrs. CHARLES ( ARTWRIGHT "and HENRY DANA. 
SVERY EVENING, at 845, HER ADVOCATE, 
By om iris ERITH. 
» Abinger, Q.( fr. Charles Cartwright. 
Field an Mise Gertrude Kingston. 
*receded at ht ‘oC lock by GIDDY GALATEA., 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at Three o'Clock. 
Box Office open Ten to Five. Seats at all Libraries. Doors open 7.30. 


PAL s4Y’S THEATRE. 
N ARTIST'S MODEL, 
EVERY EVENING, at 813 and SATURDAY 


MATINEES. at 2.30 
 heage —- AND BU RGES MINSTRELS. 

. 3. Plantation ’ * Songs, FRIDAYS at &, and 
SATU RDAYS at 3. Prices, 3s., 28 s., and 18. Bookings at Tree's. 


AMES'’S HALL, PICC ~~, 
MATIN 
Manager, Mr. Lawrence Sraust. 


guineas. 


THEATRE. 





w. 
EES, MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and 


NOW OPEN. 


ee REAL ICE SKATING HALL. 


ST. JAMES'S | STATION. 
WHERE 


YIARRITZ. 


P ARK 
TO WINTER. 
r aw 

GRAND HOTEL. 

Lift at every floor. Electric light throughout. Charmingly 
situated facing the ocean. The climate is as mild and delightful as 
that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establishment, facing the sea 
and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn- 
tennis, is famed for its great comfort, excellent cooking, and 
moderate charges, surpassing all other hotels in the district; is 
trequented by the élite. and is the rendezvous of the English colony. 
During the winter season the terms are from 10f. per day, according 
to floors occupied. All private rooms are carpeted. Great improve- 
ments have been introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view to 
satisfying all the comforts which travellers may desire. Caloriféres 
have been fixed up to heat the entire house. A special omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train, 
Address, Mr. Mowrenat, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 
puIRtTyY - GUINEA TOURS 

ro 

EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, and ATHENS, 
SUNNIVA, accompanied by Mr. Perowne. 
SAYCE, and Dr. 


PALESTINE, 
On the Steam-ship ST. 
Dean FARRAR, Professor 
CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 
Fare includes Return Tic’ .* to Marseilles, vid Calais, and Thirty 

ays’ Cruise. 

Dates of Departure: pro. 20, JAN. 


Particulars from SBORETART , 
ONDON, N.V 


Lectures by 


, FEB. 21, MARCH 30. 
ENDSL EIGH GARDENS, 


W INTER ‘IN THE W VEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. 
i) days for a by magnificent vessels of the 
ROY. AL MAIL STEAM. PA CKET COMPANY. 
‘or partic ulars — Pp 
18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur Street (West End), London. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steamships LUSITANIA, 3877 tons’ register, and 
GARONNE, 3876 tons’ register, from London, as under— 
For TENERIFE, a WEST INDIA ISL AND. BERMUDA, &c. 
Le ng Jan. 15; return March 
For MOROCCO, SICILY, Pz TINE, aud: EGYPT. 
eaving Feb. 20; returning Hy 
For SOUTH OF SPAIN, GREECE, CONS ANTINOP LE, 
Leaving March 31 ; returning May 1} 
For Sit iL Y, VENICE, CORFU, ALGE 
Leaving April 2: returning M 
String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, thot aa Cold Baths. 
High Class Cuisine. 
Head Offices, 
1 AnpDERson, ANDERSON, and Co, Fenchurch Avenue. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, or to the West End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur 
Street, 8.W. 


7GYPT AND IN 
4 


PENINSULAR AND 

ae rnment of Italy, 

+YPT (Port Said), and in connection with this 

service Steamers will ‘aleo run through from VENICE to BOMBAY 
at stated intervals without transhipment of passengers or cargo. 
As the Railway Services between London and Venice are convenient, 
this new line " — aftord an excellent opportunity of reaching either 


Egypt or Bomt 
VPENINS SULAR STE AM NAVIGATION co., 
London, E.C 


Managers F. Green & Co. 


DIA FROM VENICE. 


ORIENTAL COMPANY, under 
will run Steamers regularly 


%ND ORTENTAL | 
22, Leadenhall Street, 


ORD | and CO.’S EUREKA DRESS SHIRTS. 
Immense stock ead made, 14, 143, 15, 154, 16, 16}, 17, 17} inch 
Fine linen, 5s wi Pes 7s. 6d. ; curiously fine . 6d. 
R. FORD and 0. , Poultry, London. 


FORD and CO.’S E U REKA DRESS SHIR" 
Specialities in Shirts for Evening Wear, with ane, two, or 
three holes for studs in front. meaty made or to measure. 
R. FORD and CO., 


neck. 


, Poultry, 


FORD ana CO.’S ““ZEGIDIUS”’ PURE WOOL 
UNDERWEAR, absolutely Unshrinkable. 
combined with the touch of Silk. 


and Pants. Great Elasticity, 
Price-list and patterns of Fabrics 


Various weights and qualities. 
post free.—41, Poultry. London. 


FORD and CO.’s OLD SHIRTS REFRONTED 
AND CUFFED. Fine Linen, three for 6s., 7s. 6d.; Extra 


hree (not less), with cash. Returned ready for 


quality, 9s. Send t ; 
41, Poultry, London. 


use. Carriage paid.—R. FORD and CV. 


INCOLN STAMP ALBUM, with spaces for 
4 00 P wetage Stamps arrange ~d in geographical order, bound in 


aot, post free, is. 
. LINCOLN, 


2, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 








Gentlemen's Vests | 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, LTD. 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 


,in return tor £10 NOTE, 


£1 free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 


KEYLESS “w ATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


—A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 
LESS j-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 
accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in 
thirteen actions. In massive 1&carat case, with Monogram 
richly emblazoned. Free and safe per post. 
Sir JOHN BE NNE ‘ ' (Ltd. ), eo Cheapside, London, 


£20, £30, £40 ) Presentation Watches. 
Arms and Inscri ption emblazoned to order. 


£25 Hall Clock, | to Chime on 8 Bells. 


dusttight. GOLD ante aan JEWELLERY. 
Ad or mahogany, | With bracket and Shield, = JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 


£25, 


WATCH, 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
£5 —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
. LEVER WATCH. A fine j-plate English 
Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass. 
The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Air,damp,and 











SCRUBB'SccsiicAMMONTA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
1s. Bottle for six to ten Baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, S.E. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP, 














In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 


Free from 
Mercury. 


COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 


“Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 

a friend of mine who passed through 

the same district many months after 

wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man * had not died out * 





FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETG. 
































vv * 
O MORE MEDICINE, PURGING, or 
EXPENSE for INVALIDS and CHILDREN. 

PERFECT DIGESTION, NERVOUS ENERG 
SOUND SLEEP. and the BEAUTY of HEALTH 
RESTORED by 

DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
which cures all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
the Blood, the Nerves, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Brain, 
Voice, and Hreath—such as Constipation, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Consumption, Diarrhea, Dysentery, 
Influenza, Grippe Acidity, Heartburn, Phiegm, 
Flatulency, Feverish Breath, Nervous. Billous 
Pulmonary, Glandular, Kidney and Liver Complaints, 
Debility, Congh, Asthma, Scarlet, (Castric, Butorie, 
Typhoid, Yellow, and Bilious Fevers, aAsTOS, 
Impurities and Poverty of the Blood, Ague, i heun- 
atism, Gout, Nausea, and Vomiting after Eating, 
during Pre gnancy, and at Sea; Eruptions, Sleepless- 
ness, Dizziness, Noises in the Head and in the Ears, 
A‘rophy, Wasting in Adults and Children. Forty-nine 
years’ invariable success with old and young, even in 
the most hopeless cases ; 100,000 annual cures, includ- 
ing those of H.1.M. the late Emperor Nicholas o 
Russia, Mr. H. M. Stanley, the African Explorer, the 
Marchioness of Bréhan, Lord Stuart de Decies, &. 


BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD for Invalid Adults and Delicate Children, 
FIFTY TIMES its COST in 
MEDICINE, and 


§ MORE NOURISHING and 


than the best meat, 


Dp" 
QA VES 


[Ss FOUR TIMES 
SUSTAINING, even to an adult, 
and 
DULTS, as well as Infants and Children 
LIVE and THRIVE on it better, and at less expense, 
than on ordinary diet ; even toa hard-working man it 
is more sustaining to muscle and brain than meat. 


RESTORING the MUCOUS MEMBRANES 
v throughout the system. 


(00D APPETITE, Perfect Digestion, Sound 


Breath. 
NEW 


V ITAL 
Cheerfalness of Mind, 


ox" TRACTS from 100,000 annual cures of 

cases Which had resisted all other treatment 

' phen ‘ . ‘ 
Dr A. B. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S., 
Bacteriological Expert, certifies 
**T have frequently examined DU BARRY 'S REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, and have always found it 
of uniform composition; it is rich in phosphates, 
nitrogenous matter (caseine, &c.), and salts of potash— 
the chief constituents of the brain, nerves, bone, blood, 
and muscle; consequently Du Barry's Food contains 
all the vital ingredients for the repair of nerves, 
muscles, digestive system, &c.; and the ingredients of 
this food are in such a ferm that they are readily 
absorbed by the most delicate persons. For disorders 
of the stomach, blood, nerves, brain, &c., Revalenta 
Arabica has no equal ; in fact it is the best preparation 
of its kind I have ever examined. I can conscientiously 
recommend it to medical men and others as a perfect 
food for invalids ane children. 
igned) A. B. Guirvirne 
2, Knowle 


Re my Brixton, London, July 12, 1804 
YEARS’ CONSTIPATION.—" It has 
cured me of nine 


years’ constipatien, declared beyond 
cure by the best “physicians, and given me new life 
health, and nappenens, —A. Svraparo, Merchant, 
Alexandria, Egypt 


. .oTr , , ro 

(TERRIBLE SUFFERINGS.—* DU BARRY’S 
FOOD has perfectly cured many years’ fearful pains in 
the stomach and intestines, and consequent sleepless- 
ness, With constant nervous irritability, for which my 
wife has submitted in vain to medical treatment.— 
V. Movano, Cadiz.’ 


, IDNE Y DISEASE.—‘‘ It has cured me of 
kidney disease, from which I had suffered fearfally 
for many years, and which had resisted the mort care- 
ful medical treatment, and now. at the age of ninety- 
three, I am perfectly free from disease.—Curé Lenoy, 
Orvaux, France. 


QL sEEPLESSNESS. 


BLOOD, Sound 


Functional Regularity, 


ENERGY, Hard 


Lungs and Nerves, 
Sound Sleep. 


Muscles, and 


DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
cured my daughter, who had suflered fearfully 
for two years from general debility, nervous irrit- 
auenty, sleeplessness, and total exhaustion, and given 
her health, slee and strength, with hard muscle and 
cheerfulness, “ht. pe Monwtiovis, Paris. 


T PHOID and DYSENTERY. 

Dr. W. WALLAUCE ELMSLIE, Surgeon in the P. and O 
Service, and late Surgeon in the Imperial Ottoman 
Navy, writes to the “ Lancet” from the Hodpital 
Militaire Turc, Sofia, “a BVT oe late Kusso- 
Turkish War)—1 find DU BARRY'S FOOD is in- 
valuable out here ona in cases « ry they typhoid 
and ague it is worth its weight in gold, I strongly 
advise no English surgeons or officers to go into the 
‘Turkish camp without it. 


N ATONIC DYSPEPSIA and DEBILITY, 
after enteric fever, I have prescribed DU BAKKY'S 
FOOD with marked success when everything else was 
rejected.—T. H. Monnis, M.B, and U.M., Tylors Town, 
near Pontypride 


4 PHUS and BILIOUS FEVERS CURED 
by DU BARKY'S RKREVALENTA ARABICA Dr. 
Klingestein writes-—‘‘ It has secured my full confidence 
I had ordered it in cases in which, it is not saying to 
much, it has worked wonders—viz., in typhus anc 
bilious fevers, to which formerly nearly all patients 
succumbed. Immediately on receipt of the Revalenta 
I saved three lives with it, and since then have found 
it invariably successful, the most fearful symptoms 
yielding to it within twenty-four hours, and the con- 
valesceut regained perfect health rapidly. I consider 
this Food of inestimable value, and authorise your 
publishing my ap preciation of ite merits.—H KLinck- 
erxix, M.D., Berlin, State of New York, Oct. ly. 


ro . ‘ yr rs . 

1° SPEPSIA.—DI BARRY’S FOOD 
and TONIC BISCUITS.—* A dangerous illness having 
left my digestive organs too weak to assimilate pene 
food of any kind sufficient to keep me alive, I owe 
preservation to Du Barry's Kevalenta Food and Bin 
cuits, on which I subsisted for months, recovering @ 
healthy action of the stomach, and strength and muscle, 
to the astonishment of myself, my medical adviser, and 
friends.—Evwanp Woov, West Bank, Bolton, June 14, 
1883. 


STHMA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has Cured 


me of thirty-six years’ asthma, which obliged me 
get up four or five times every night to relieve my 
chest from a pressure which threatened suffocation.— 
Kev. 8. Bortiet, Ecrainville, France. 

NE RALGIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD is 

_ a remedy which I could almost call divine. It has 
perfectly cured our dear sister Julia, who has been 
suffering for the last four years with neuralgia in the 
head, which caused her cruel agony, and left her 
almost without rest.—Rev. J. Monasster, Valgorge, 
France. 


[AF ANTS’ PROSPERITY AND SLEEP. 
Pre since I fed my baby on DU BARKY'S REVA- 
ENTA FOOD he develops wonderfally, being as 
rong as a child of twice his age. He sleeps soundly 
ail night from eight p.m. to eight a.m., without once 
waking, and he never cries during the day.—Ross 
Berecey, 39, Viner Street, York 


-DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
AR ABICA suitably packed for we climates In Tins 
of } Ib. at 26 I Ib., Se. 6d. ; 2 Ib ie.; Gb... 14a. : 12 Tb 
2s 24 Ib., Ws or about 2d —d meal All 
carriage free in the lt nited Kingdom. Also 


BARRY’S TONIC REVALENTA 
BISCUITS ensure sleep and nervous energy to 
most restless and enfeebled. In Tins, 1 Ib., 38. 6d. ; 
2 Ib., ss. DU BARRY and CO, (Limited), 77, 

Street, London, W.; 4, Rue de Castiglione, P 
and Dépét in Melbourne and Wellington ‘ 
Grimwade ; Christchurch and Dunedin, Kempthorne, 
Prosser; Brisbane : Elliott Bros. ; Faulding ; 
Badulla: Walker and Greig; 
Pitt Street; also of Gibbs Hbright, 
bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Dunedin 
Smith Stanistead, R. Scott Thompson and Co 
Place ; ; José Januario de 
Xo., D. P. Cama and Co., Fracia 


pric ES 


Tine 


pe 


in Calentta 
(rovern- 
BoUZzZA, 
Times, 
Gomez 
ome *ham 
Cocking and Co. ; 
Broadway; Halifax, } 
Sugden, Evane, 
Gibraltar 
Timmermann 
mann and Hétte; Paganini et 
Barcelona: Vidal y Ribas; Oporto: James Cassels and 
Co.; and all Grocers and Chemists in every part of 
the world. 


Avery Brown; } 
Barbadoes 
Gree; 

Amsterdam 
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TIE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS no: ta tai 
‘‘Tears in my heart,” by Mowbray Marras and Henri 
Logé, is an exceedingly pretty song. Volume II. of 
ticordi’s ‘‘ Lyric Album,” published at eighteenpence, 
contains six songs by Luigi Caracciolo, which are already 
well-known and popular, and therefore need no further 
comment. An ‘‘Idylle,’ by A. Simonetti, makes a 
pleasant and attractive piece for violin and piano. 

From Edwin Ashdown we have received a small parcel. 
Two sacred songs are welcome. One, ‘* The Adoration,” 


from this house are too numerous for separate mention. 
Among others they include Book XII. of ‘* The Organ 
works of John Sebastian Bach”; ‘‘ Four Sonatinas,” by 
A. B. Plant; a ‘* Second Reverie’ and ** Third Postlude ” 
by LB. Luard Selby; a “ Fantasia in D Minor” by Alan 
Gray ; and a ‘ Triumphal March” by Dudley Buck. We 
have also received “The Luck of Edenhall,” a ballad by 
Uhland, for male yoices, being o 8 of R. Schumann’s 


‘The Wree for 


woks, by Tschaikowsky, hold 
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THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR Peagorasg C 


THE CURE OF 


GOUT anp 








RHEUMATISM. Wetees 


BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 
FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


arlist 


ONE 


TWO TO 


March 14, 1876 
s almost t it 


ficial remedy 
es, and t hey ne ver fa 4 
= FRANCIS CLOSI 
Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Stores, | 
or post free, from F. COMAR and SON, 64. Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Descriptive Pamphlet, 
poet . free on application. 


containing Testimonials, 


TO LADIES. 


All the most beautiful women us 


CREME SIMON. 


ADELINA IP AT Tl says: * Have found it 
rery go Sage «> Nag 
‘or all irritations of the skin it is unequalled 
CHAPS, REDNESS, HOLGHAKSS disappear as 
if by ma 
: 18, Rue Gentes Rateliere. 
ARN G4, Holborn Viaduct, E.« 


Mn 


Pa 
. LONDON: 


Chemiata, Druggiste Perfumers, and Stores 
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| Proprietor for 





For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NICHT | 
COUGH, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS | 


LUNG TROUBLES. 


SAFE AND RELIABLE. 
ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS. 


See Trade Mark on Wrappers. Beware of Imitations. 
SO_D BY CHEMISTS’ EVERYWHERE. 
In Bottles, 1/1}, 23, 46, and 11/. 
Warehouse, |, Aibion Place, Biackfriars Rd., London, 


posthumous works ; 
soprano, tenor, 
and, the 
Comrades,” 
Ouseley Gilbert; ‘* The 
by Hamilton Clarke ; 
and anthems. 
Ricordi and Co. 
efforts. ‘‘ Loyve’s Return,” need] 
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Maude Valérie White. 
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Roving Gipsie Ss 
T’. Christopher Marks 
liked 
An acceptable gavotte, 
Franz Bernstein ; and the same 
piano, 
useful 
by E. 
several exercises of unusual difficulty. 


with words by Stanhope Gray and music by Oscar Verne, 
is melodious and nice “d 
O Lord most High,’ 


written, but, ‘‘ Closer with Thee, 
by Walter De - oe ‘words adapted by 
contains more religious fervour. ‘ The 
” is a dashing bolero by Maud Sidley and 
; and an unpretentious song that 
Louis Diehl’s ‘* Whispering Winds.” 
entitled ‘‘ Gladys,” is written by 
composer’s ‘* Barcarolle,” 
has a good deal of rhythmical grace about 
publication ‘‘ Calisthenics ” for the 
Silas, in which the composer has written 
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tablishe ‘ ury 
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OFFICE 


WATER BEDS 


Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street ; 


NEURALGIA. } uldic¢ lours,7s. 6d. B s engraved in Modern 
1 i aM eve vie He dic Seal Er 7. 
| LLL.USUINATED ADDRESSES ON. VELLUM. 

Prospe spostt 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


te HITIS, and 


a | {RESTED STATIONERY.— CULLETON’S 
d GUINEA BOX ; qualit , ane are Court 
f t ' v rie ' nvelopes, a t 1 ¢ ir with st. or with 4 gram, 
7 t ette t th een rn t “ee the nes lo ess No sarge aI 4) g& stee ali gnet rings, 

n 42 zs. 8d. 


‘OL ; sSROWNE’S T. CULLETON, 
The Right 1. Earl Russell com 
f Physicians ar I’. Davenport that 
ation e effect that the only reme 


“Lar 


AN DSOME Pe ad ictal Rig Rpt Acteg 
7s. 6d. 


AH 
THE ARTEMIS LIBRARY ; 
rPHE PEOPLE OF THE MOON. ry ‘Novel. 
By TREMLETT CARTER. Illa dLby D' Agni u 
tr well a kill in the 


imagination in thi tory, as 


u ervice 
7 i, 136 


in 


BROWNE 


Medical ‘Tinn work 


cil oiuiDyN xtrnet from the rilling in the extreme and cleverls pont," 
! Is ibn ¥ Rcure f lox 
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fa eine 


imagination, and takes his 
Black and White 


ett Carter has a myer astic 
rough many strange iences 

" of marvels Ye a shit Post 
on we pens erne rand Rider Haggard 
2ROWNE’S|! wn ght wel e beer tten by these two au 
t certain remedy in | , : 
uralgia, Rheumatism, | cove 


vlarly } on did. it 
in fact 
. &% COLLIS 3 rage 
CHLORODYN is the best and m 
i Is, Asthina, Consus 1 Net 


cientifie dis 
Glasgow 


modern 
of adventures 


y utilises 


seu t marvellous chair 
A J ; 


1)! Cintotops 


Diarrh 

-| Dus : } sLIS BROWNE’S|' , CORNHILL rT 
CHLORODYN} I N.—None ge ne t the “The Cornhill _maaves Ceyetel Se Keyless Lever atch, with 
i : ao Chor aie on. th — | Chronometer balance, £5 58. Gold Keyless Lever Watches, from 

testimer 7 " | £10 10s ‘ ocks in ie variety 
DAV NP “OR Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks, 


Seld in B ‘Is. 
CI MOLITE 
s SKIN POWDER Prepared by 
mstantly prescribed by the me 
Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps 


sand at the Libraries 
AN” Co,, and Simpkin, MARSHALI 


Of all Bo 


Tue Evecrn and Co 


COL 8 
NE is 


BROWNE’ 


re in Cholera, Dy 


J OHN WALKER, WATCH and 


MAKER, 
and 2%, REGENT STREET. 
] 


+ a with prices, sent free 
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rRSAYLOR’S is the only 
tho roughly harmle 
| experienced Che mis it ane 
eminent Sk 1k . 
MOST INVALUABL| 
AYLOR, Chemist, 13 


N° MORE 


N° MORE ASTHMA 


articulars 
pr. “CLERY. 


[XCZEMA. Perfectly 
4 from the system 
addresred envelope to 
23, Conduit Street, La 


Cured.—ECZEMA driven 
Kezema entirely eradicated. Send stamped 
Wane's Eze MA AND Anaemia Cure Co., Ltd., 


ndon, W *NO CURE, NO PAY. Baker Street, London, W 





from this moment. 
Awarded one hundred thou 
sand franes, Gold and Silver 
Medals, and admitted tu be 
unrivalled. 

» from 

FRANCE 


ASTHMA 


rratis and yx 
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MARSEILLES 


Ke 
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TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
| see been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
| soothes the child, softens the sums, allays all pain, 
| cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
Of all easeanomemstonts is. 1}d. or Bottle. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately perfumed, 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every honse where 4 HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, 6d. 


Og NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Duvue Co., 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 


ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 

“Ac ave nient and valuable remedy.” 

ure ene “lic Asthma and Asthma ave 
1 co-existent bronchitis alike apy 


* Lancet.""— 
Thorowgood,—“ 
» Emphysema of the ed. wit 
to me to be materially relieved by the oe me Paper. 
Harrison Weir, Esq.—* Your Ozone ~-y has got rid 
Asthmatic aftection; it is the only remedy which gave me 
manent relief,” 
od. and 4a, 
he amount in stamps or P.O, 
I Union. 


INS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON, 


of my 
per- 


61. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
OQ, to any country 


within the I 
R. HUGG 


Dont Cough- use 


They ot once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 131d. each. 


eatings Jozenges 























to its ORIGINAL 


it leaves no unpleasant 














THE 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY 


CuHier Orrice: SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, 
every other description of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
AND INVALID CHAIRS AND COUCHES ARE LENT TO THE AFFLICTED UPON THE 
RECOMMENDATION OF SUBSCRIBERS. 19,108 Appliances Given in 1894. 
Annual Subscription of 10s. 64., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to Two Recommendations per Annum, 


éc., and 


The 


the number of Letters increasing in proportion to amount of contribution. 


and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
or by the Secretary, at the Office of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CLOCK | 


an | We requi 


THE 


Fountain Rey 


MAnvuracturep In TureeE 


10/6, 16/6, « 25/- 


Eacu. 


Sizes, AT 


| = 
Ee | = 
| 
SO 
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AN 


HOW 


MR. HALL CAINE WROTE 
“THE MANXMAN.” 


* Yes, if the fact is of any consequence, ro 
are very welcome to say that I wrote ‘TH 
MANXMAN’ with the SWAN FOUNT AUN 
PEN. It has become quite indispensable to 
| me. I can use it with ease and certainty 

anywhere and at any time, even in the dark, 
| in bed, and on horseback. 
“HALL CAINE, 
“To Mabie, Todd, and Bard, 
**93, Cheapside, London, E. 


SS 


Reduced Facsimile, 


SN 





ao” 


ato select 
ustrated Cataloque 


e your steel pen and handwritin 
| a suitable pen, Ce Zl 
sent post free on application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
| 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., OR 964, REGENT ST., W» 


mplete 


WA ANWNN 


‘ 


aN 





BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 


Che aly, whoti$emo 
Confecteonargs 


Lancet. 


TRS 


A well-known Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
writes—‘I have used your Halviva Embrocation pretty 
extensively in cases of Sprains of all kinds, Rheumatism of 
the Joints and Muscles, and Neuralgie Affections, and 
with the best possible results.’? Halviva Embrocation is a 
certain remedy for Rheumatism. 

2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle, of all Chemists. 


THE HALVIVA CO., LTD., 
4, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, EC. _ 














THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 
ote i 
me S.FOX & COLMITED Seems 




















is. Bottles A SPOTLESS SEIN. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLESYION. 


1s. Bottles. 


SULPHOLINE LOTION. 
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POCKET ec DREW & SONS, "OE," [BEFORE 


-»» KODAK. | FRAG! ce parent “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET COINC 


2-person size assketch with Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s. 6d. 
S. =. © ” all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. 





e with Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s. 


7"  % all Fittings Silver-Plated, £6 10s. 
N.B.—Either of these ‘‘ En Routes’’ fitted with Drew's A D 
Patent Railway Attachment Lid and Fall Tray. | 5 
2-person size, 7%. Gd.; 4-person size, 10s. 6d, extra to 
» above prices. Packed free of charge on receipt of cheque. on It th u ry 7 

Z « ¢ > J ¢ . 

Kettle earries ——S DREW & SONS, “kuz. wapuessx Consult with Messrs, Silver 
~~ belies ee ——C—== Indlepensabie y BAGS, TRUNKS, & and Co., of Cornhill. This firm 

——— ; Dye “ r Catalogues post free. 
A perfect camera on a small scale. — ee ee 


> has supplied travellers, includ- 
Weighs only § ounces. enemas . - — — —_—_ - - 
Size of Picture, 14 x 2 inches. 


ing myself, with their outfit, 

Loaded in daylight. 

One button does it—sets the shutter, and know exactly what is 
and changes action from time to in- 4 ‘ 
stantaneous. needed for every part of the 

Made of aluminium, and covered with e e : a 
leather. po Globe.’’—Extract from “Notes on Out- 

Price, with 12 Exposures of Film, t 


£ fit,” by Consul H. H. JOHNSTON, H.M. 
I Is. 


EASTMAN Ore x OG Commissioner for CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Photographic Materials = Ps. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 


Co. Limited, 


115-117 Oxford St., London, W. 4 \ vr “ RK & G TTO S. W. SILVER & CO., 


‘ WY - | SUN COURT, 67, CORNHILL, 
(uticura we 3 : LONDON, E.c. 



































- WWE. , ¢ A Toilet Powder for the 
THE CREAT UV WV | DOES NOT Complexion, 


y yy c A WY Y yy | Also for the Nursery, 
Z Roughness of the Skin, 
—Yy y Yj y YY Lo y Yi WY CORRODE THE after Shaving, A&c. 
i 1,77, %y, WCW. 
y Y Y Y Y Yyy 


Hygienic, and pre=- 


| Et U's Ci SKIN: KEEPS a. an 

Works wonders in curing yy VO —  +=€~=—hrteretseEOe oe rv 

torturing disfiguring dis- 7 7 y 7 > == «Zr IT SMOOTH ag e V- 
h oid V 7 ) j Yy y yt Yi WU, In Three Tints, 

eases of the oe scalp and WY, CY vy | Y yj Mn y 4 and VELVETY. | BLANCHE, 

blood and especially baby hdd (ia ll sy 2a ae |__ mw RACESL. 

hemmours. e Skins), Premier Y 4d. per Tablet. | | < To be hag of oll Lerfusmere, 

. At | "holesale— aes 
Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and CREAM ( for Itching, Eczema, Face Spots). 1/1 : u y ov) 


ie | 
American chemists in all the continental cities. British depot: 


} R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
gh yg POW DER (for Nursery, Redness, Roughness, etc.) 4/-, 1/9. || Berners St.,W., & City Ré., B.C.,London, 
Deve & Cuem. Coup., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. | 


Y 3 . Cw) "7 dik blll 
L A Za E N t3 coy () ~" AAAANAAAANNAAREY 5 ey 7A © >. 
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THE ‘“‘MEDICAL PRESS” SAYS: 





























“ey? 2 


PREPARED FROM “We have been enabled to examine, dietetically and chemically, 
THE ORIGINAL RECIPE a sample of ‘CYTOS’ BREAD. It is a malted bread, made with the 


wheat germ. It hasan agreeable flavour, which, though distinct from 
BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL that of ordinary white bread, is nevertheless very pleasant. Not only 
Ss igned 


is the total proportion of alimentary principles greater than in cr- 
‘ dinary bread, but there is a much larger percentage of soluble 
nutritive substancer, thus accounting for its superior digestibility. 
, “ Town-bred children, as well as adults, would Cerive indisputable 
e benefit from the partial or exclusive use of a bread as skilfully 


O : 

: a 

} compounded and as carefully prepared as this appears to be.” - 

LAZENBY’S PICKLES s\ 


To be had of all Bakers and Confectic —_. a on THE NATIONAL 
BAKERY CO., Limited, Brewery Road, London, N. Further particulars and 
LAZ E N BY’S Ss oO U PS List of Agents on application to z 
LAZENBY’S SOUP SQ UARES W. MARSHALL «& SONS, y 
VICTORIA CYTOS MILLS, GREAT CRIMSBY. 
LAZENBY’S TABLE JELLIES Ke 
LAZENBY’S POTTED MEATS cs ES LOD 


LAZENBY’S BAKING POWDER 


Wty 
FAR, FAR AND AW AW THE BEST NIGHT LIGHTS. 


CLARKE’S " PYRAMID” NURSERY 
LAMP FOOD-WARMER, 








a 
(Ss 
y 
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OS+BISCUIT{S, 


ry) 











CLARKE’S REGISTERED “PYRAMID” NICHT LICHT WATCH-HOLDER, 








5 nh =) =) PROO A 


Japanned Watch-Holder, with “ Pyramid ” Lamp and Box of “ Pyramid” Lights, Double Wicks, in Boxes containing 6 lights and é 
- h : ae 8 lich : packed in box complete, 3s. 44.; if carriuge paid, 4s. (to burn 10 hours each), or 10 lights and glass (to barn 
Gingle Wicks, te ce watch REQUAES. _ 2s. Gd., 3s. Gd., 5s., and Gs. each. Invaluable at every bedside. 6 hours each). Is. per Box. 

















N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


Clarke's “Pyramid” & “Fairy” Light Co., Ltd. London. A// communications direct to the Works, Cricklewood, London, N.W., raisisn'ssi viswtpiiat toes 


s Particulars and Drawings sent post free. 
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MERRYWEATHER’S 


““KIT-BAG” PORTABLE FIRE-ESCAPE | 


C. Merryweather'« 
As aoieed to 


Patent No. 276% 
KHEDIVE of EGYPT 


The Best Traveller's Fi 


H.H. the 

















Setuee oni ation, Escape can be seen in action at 63, Long Acr 
MERRY VUVEATHER’S, 
63, LONG ACRE, W.C., and GREENWICH, 8.E., LONDON. 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFI’1 


RU IT 


2. pad ty SO P nor Age E 
Pra ASY TO GR 
Ay Er. Rd et in Seath. 


EEDS 


THE BEST PROCURABLE. 
List. 


Boss 


HUNDREDS OF THOU —, 
Bushes in variety. Packing 
Carriage Free, for cash with order. 

Ss. per doz., GOs. per 100. 
All other Nursery Stock 
carriage forward. 


f SIN POTS From 15/-a doz. 


Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres. 
Four Acres of Glass. 
Clematis (80,000) trom 15/= 
per doz. 
N.B.—Single Plants ave sold at 
slightly increased prices. 


GENERAL CATALOCUE 
(164 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced, conta ining 
some hundreds of fllustrations 
, and full of valuable informatio n, 

sent free. 


























CURLERS. 


CREENER’S 


HUMANE CATTLE KILLER. 


A Scientific method of Slaughtering Cattle. 
Successful trials of this instrument have already taken 
place at London, Birmingham, Newcastle, York, 
Bradford, &e, 

[Upon the motion of 

the Medical Officer of 

Health, seconded by 

Alderman Clayton, 

York, a resolution was 

passed “expressing en- 

tire satisfaction with 

the manner in which 

the instrument had 

effected its purpose 

safely, painlessly, in- 

stantanecously, without smoke, and practically without 
noise.”—See Meat Trades’ Journal, ean 22, 1895.) 


PRICE £2 ‘ 


CARTRIDGES, 
7s. per 100. 

W. W. CREENER, 
ule a MARY’S a BIRMINGHAM. 
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Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


6c THE CELEBRATED 
LOoOowvuU is” VELVETEEN 


TO 





THOS. WALLIS « CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 





PERRY & CO.’S 
GUILLOTINE SCISSORS 





Cut clean and straight through softest silk and hardest cloth with ease and rapidity, though the 

material is as thick as the open blades will hold. They do not displace the layers, nor twist or 

jag. The knife-edged cutting blade has a sliding movement, and the spring always maintains 
perfect adjustment. Sharpening seldom required and easily performed. 


Prices - + - 5) in., 1s. 6d.; 6in., Is. 9d.; 6) in., 2s.; and 7in., 2s. 6d. per pair. 
Special Finish 5) in., 2s. 6d.; 6 in., 3s.; 6) in., 3s. 6d.; and 7 in., 4s. per pair. 


JUST PUBLISHED, A NAIL SCISSORS TO RETAIL AT 15 6° EACH. 


ESPEC/ALLY 
SUITED 
FOR 
TOE-NAILS. 


SOLD BY 
ALL 
STATIONERS. 


PERRY & CO., Ltd., steel Pen Makers, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 





It 
Never Fails. 


ESTAB. 21 YEARS. 
Have you a Cough? 


A nal WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold ? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 


Tru it also for 


Whooping-Cough, forAsthma, 
for Consumption, for Bronchitis. 


* Your Lung Tonic has done wonders for me in stoppin my cough and bleeding from the lungs, It 


h t is, and all to no good, b fore I tried it.’ 
cer! tainly isa wonderful medicine. 1 have cent pone, ene oe re y ede pil, - eAR 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


ose 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


ble a 
think it my duty to let Bathers know how valwa 
‘i ie out ia deena — aut Sor years. i inoatnate e bene fit from it, and could “4 5 airy on my 
‘sveiemion welthoul #t.” M. BIBBEKO, Professor of Swumming, 416, Mile End Road, London. 





For outward application, mmstead of 


poultices, use 


OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 


It is much safer, more effective, 
and _less t troublesome. 
~~ Prepa red by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 
Sold everywhere 


in bottles,-at 1s.-14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. 


COPYRIGHT. 
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/™ E. LEWIS'S GUNS. 


“The Gun of the Period,” 


Teapve Mark ReGisTEReED. 
Honor rs 
Paris, 1X78 ; AS AN EJECTOR. 
Sydney, 1879; 
Melbourne, 1881 ; 
Calcutta, 1884. 


TREBLE GRIP 
W/TH_ PATENT 


"AIO! EJECTOR 


OMLY EJECTS 
EXPLODED CARTRIDGE 
EJECTING FROM 
FOREND. 


Illustrated Catalogue,6d.; Abroad, 1s. 
| We are now making above with an ejector, the newest and best, 
hammerless, or with hammers, Price 20 to 40 guineas, with English, 
or eylinds r bores. Rifles, 5 guineas 
me pair rifle barrels Express, or long 
| re, With extra shot barrels fitting s ame stock, price 40 to 60 guineas. 
W. wkmans hip and shooting guaranteed. 


| G. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINGHAM, (Established 1850.) 


Br r o-oo 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(‘Tea-like). 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—‘‘Cocoaine,’’ a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies 
the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold in packets and tins, labelled: 
JAMES EPPS and CoO., Ltd., 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON, 


~ ExquisiTe w MODELS, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR, 


THE YeN 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSETS 


Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric, Made in White, Black, 
and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and 
Coutil; ‘also. in the: new Sanitary 
Woollen Ch th. - 4/11,°5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards. 
CAUTION,—Every Genuine Y & N Corset Is 
Stamped. 
Sold by all Draperss and Ladies’  Outhitters. 














pied from an Original Design by HOLBEIN.: In Solid Brass, 
Benuritully Finished. ~ List To be Obtained ONLY at 


FISHER’S, ‘188, STRAND. 


“POR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


It is impossible to have a beautifal clear 
complexion if your Blood is impure. 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Eezema, Bad Legs, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples 
and Sores of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of wonderful cures have been effected by 
it. In bottles, 2s.9d. and 11s. each, of Chemists 
every where. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


coLT’s. 


DOUBLE ACTION 


6 SHOT 32. CAL. 


POCKET REVOLVER 


is the latest and best made. Price-List free. 


COLT’S FIREARMS CoO., 
26, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Circus, Vondon, Ww. 











LATE PowpDkeR. 


An ideal product. 
Never scratches the most deli- 
cate surface. 
Is a vegetable compound quite 
harmless. 
Ask your tradesman for a 1/- box 


A sample free, on the receipt of penny 
stamp, to Wholesale Depot, 





97, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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